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| "© my return from America, I found myſelf preſſed _ 
by ſo many enquiries reſpecting the ſtate of Socie- 
ty, the means of living, and the inducements to ſettle 
upon that continent, that I determined to reply in print 
to ſuch queſtions as were molt frequently put to me, 
and which ſeemed to be of the moſt general importance. 
Hence the preſent publication which I ſhould not have | 
ventured upon, if I were not fully ſatisfied, that the in» 
formation it contains (ſmall as it is) would be very ac- 
ceptable to a numerous claſs of readers in this country, 
I quitted England in Auguſt 1793, and embarked 
at New-York, for Europe, in February 1794. 
I left this kingdom expreſsly to determine whether 
America, and what part of it, was eligible for a perſon, 
like myſelf, with a ſmall fortune, and a large family, to 
ſettle in. During my reſidence in Philadelphia, the 
Congreſs fat, and I had therefore the means of acquiring 
ſatisfactory information reſpecting every part of the 
continent which I had not a perſonal opportunity of vi- 
ſiting. I had no other employment, while in America, 
than to make obſervations and enquiries to this purpoſe ; 
I therefore made this my buſineſs, and having compleatly 
ſatisfied my own mind upon titis ſubject, I left part of 
my family there, and have returned (probably for the 
laſt time) to this country to fetch away the reſt, 
I mention this, that the reader may be truly apprized 
of the degree of. authority due to the remarks with which 
I preſent him. Such of them as are the reſult of my 
own obſervation, I think may be ſafely relied on: fo, 


indeed, in 75 opinion, ny thoſe which I have ven- 
tured 
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tured to make on the authority of others, ſinee they are 


deduced from the collated information of perſons on 
whom I can depend. 


Perhaps ſome. part of my preicdicn for Attic | 


may be juſtiy attributed to my political prejudices i in fa- 


your of the kind of government eſtabliſhed there. It 


certainly does appear to me preferable to the preſent 
Britiſh government; and being convinced (as I am) that 


the majority of the people i in this country, are of an op- 5 


poſite opmion, and not being an advocate for propagat- 
ing liberty by the bayonet, or terrify a nation into free- 
dom by the guillotine, I chuſe for this alſo among othet 
reaſons, to quit a ae whoſe e F cannot ap- 
prove. 8 | : 
I believe the fame FF FORO will Mis! its weight 
with many others in Great-Britain; and in my humble 
opinion, it will contribute, not only to the happineſs of 


individuals, but to the peace of the country, to give free 


vent to the perturbed, ſpirit of the nation, rather than 
by. compreſlure and confinement to increaſe the poli- 
tical acrimony already too prevalent in this Iſland. 

I ſhould make perhaps fome apology for the plainneſs 
with which I have related the facts, for the apparently 
trifling circumſtances I have introduced, and the in- 
compleatneſs of the work itſelf. But I have not the 


means of making it more compleat ; it contains all I 


know upon the ſubject worth communicating—I have. 

neither the time, nor the talents, to make it entertaining 

—and have inſerted nothing but what I ſhould haye | 

been glad to have known when I went out. 1 
Such as it is, I hope it will anſwer a good purpoſe to 

| the reader. | ee „ 5 

„ THOMAS COOPER. 
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MY, DEAR SIR, 


I S HAL L willingly. give you ſuch informg- 
tion as I can reſpecting this country. Your ſup- 
poſitions are certainly well founded reſpecting 
manufactures.— While land is ſo cheap, and 
labour is ſo dear, it will be too hazardous a 
ſpeculation to embark a capital in any branch 
of manufacture which has not hitherto been 
eee purſued with ſucceſs in this e 


WE Even 


* While America and England are at peace, there will be 


little or no temptation to ſet up manufactures in the former | 


country. The prices of labour are too high; the maſter has 
not the ſame kind of command over his men; the men have 
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"= though theſe obſtacles did not preſent 
themſelves, I ſhould fear the common lot of in- 
ventors and firſt improvers; they uſually enrich 
the country and impoveriſh themfelves. I am 


firmly of opinion, that the firſt capital employed 


in eſtabliſhing the Mancheſter, the Birming- 
ham, or the Staffordſhire manufactures in 


America, would be ſunk; and thoſe who bore 


the © burthen and heat of the day,” would go 


without their reward: their ſucceſſors would 


probably be enriched. | + 

The ſtaple of America at prifeake. conſiſts of 
Land, and the immediate products of land; 
and herein ſeems to me the moſt pleaſant, the 
molt certain, and the moſt profitable means of 
employment for capital, to an almoſt indefinite 


extent. However, as your enquiries are li- 


3 
X N 
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the alternative of becoming farmers, and lock forward moſt 


— 


frequently to becoming independant, by inveſting their ſav- 


ings in Land. But ſhould there be war with America, ne- 
ceſſity may and probably will induce the government of that 
country to encourage the inveſtiture of capitals in manufac- 
tures of the moſt general demand. The perſons thus inveſt- 
ing their property in time of hoſtility, will probably apply 
with ſucceſs to the legiſlature of their country on the com- 
mencement of peace, to be ſecured from loſs, by prohibi- 


tions on the articles of foreign competitors. Thus may Ame 


rica be forced to become whe permanent rival of Great Britain 


in thoſe W 8 which — — — now 
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4 
ited to a certain object, 1 ſhall confine. * ob- 


ſervatious chiefly to that. 


Suppoſing you ſhould determine to forte in 
America, what part do I recommend ? 
I know that your fortune is moderate; that 


you have political objections to many parts of 


the preſent government in England; and you 
have been an opponent alſo of the ſlave- trade. 
What then will probably be the conditions you 


alopet ? 

Coming from a country where the church is 
forced into what you deem an unnatural con- 
nection with the ſtate, and where your religious 


opinions are the ſubject of popular obloquy, 
you would ſeek in America in the firft place, an 


aſylum from civil perſecution and religious in- 
tolerance—ſome ſpot where you would ſuffer 
no defalcation in -political rights, on account of 
theological opinions; ; and where you might be 
permitted to enjoy a perfect freedom of ſpeech 


as well as of ſentiment, on the two moſt import- 
ant ſubjects of human enquiry. 


Being oppoſed to the fyſtem of N. egro ſlavery, 


you will have very ſtrong, if not inſuperable 
objections, to thoſe parts of the continent where 


flaves are the only ſervants to be procured ; 


and where the law and the practice of the coun- 


try tends to ſupport this humiliating diſtinction 
B between 
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8 it an object to conſider in what way you can 
improve it; where and how you can live moſt 
comfortably upon ſmall property and moderate 


induſtry. If, indeed, a number of people per- 


0 


between man and man. But as 1 in 


huſbandry, as well as for domeſtic purpoſes, | 


will be neceſſary, ſome ſituation muſt be choſen 
where ſervants may be procured with tolerable 


facility, although ſlavery do not prevail. | 

As the period of civil commotion and inter- 
nal warfare ſeems, in your opinion, not far 
diſtant in almoſt every part of Europe; you 


would wiſh, I ſuppoſe, to fix in a place where 
you are likely to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, 
without the hazard of interruption from any cir- 


cumſtances at preſent to be foreſeen. Dreading 


the proſpect, however diſtant, of turbulence and 
bloodſhed in the od country, you will hardly 


expoſe yourſelf unneceſſarily to ſimilar dangers 


in the new: you will, therefore, not direct 


your courſe toward thoſe parts of the continent 


where the preſent enmity, or uncertain friend- 
ſhip of the American ſavages, will render peace 
and property, and e ſecurity in any; de- 
gree dubious. oy 

As your fortune is not 10 ge, you. will think 


ſonally, or by reputation, acquainted with each 


other, with ſimilar habits of life, and general 
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Purſuits, were to quit your country, they would 


naturally 
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naturally endeavour to pitch pon a ſettlement, 


vhere they need not be ſo divided as to renounce: 


the ſociety they have been accuſtomed to enjoy; 


or to accommodate themſelves ſuddenly to 4 


change of habits, and manners, and friends, and 
aſſociates. With man of them in middle life, or ad- 
vanced in years, this would be a circumſtance of 
the utmoſt importance to their future comfort: 
and, therefore, no ſituation for a number of perſons 


of this deſcription could be perfectly eligible, 


where this accommodation could not be pro- 


cured. It would, in ſuch a caſe, therefore, be 


deſirable to fix upon ſome part of the continent, 


where a large body of contiguous land could 
readily be procured at a reaſonable price. I 
ſay, at a reaſonable price; becauſe the perſons 
who would be likely to quit your country for 


this, muſt, in my opinion, as a principal induce- 


ment, have in view the more eaſy improvement 
of a ſmall fortune, and the more eaſy ſettles 
ment of a large family with us, than with you: 
and it would, therefore, be expedient that ſuch a 
ſituation were choſen, and ſuch a plan of ſet- 
tlement adopted, as would hold out a reaſonable 
expectation of a gradual increaſe in the value of 


that property in which they ſhall be induced to 


inveſt the wreck of their Britiſh fortunes, Per- 
haps the purchaſe of land in ſome of the Ame- 


rican ſtates, is the moſt ſpeedy as well as the 


B 3 moſt 
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moſt certain means of i improving 2 preſent © ca- 
pital; eſpecially to thoſe who can give an im- E | 
mediate-increaſed value, by ſettling as neigh- - 
bours on their own contiguous farms. In this 
view, therefore, and for this purpoſe, they ſhould, 


i | endeavour to procure a large tract, and at a | 
| j price not only reaſonable, but ſo low in the firlt _ K 
1 inſtance as to admit of an early increaſed value, 
I by the-means of a neighbourhood and improving 

| reſident proprietors. Were ſuch a plan to take 
4 + place, I have no heſitation. in faying that the 


perſons adopting it would ſettle here more 
comfortably to themſclves, and more beneficially 
to their intereſt, than if they were to go out as 


FFT W 


: inſulated, unconnected individuals. Such an 
opportunity preſents itſelf. I have no doubt of 


your acting wiſely in taking i it, rather than come 
hither to ſeek your fortune ſingle | handed. But 
if not, ſtill the next moſt adviſeable plan for 
you would be, (as you do not mean to follow 
trade) to go where land is cheap and fertile; 
Where it is in a progreſs. of improvement, and 
if poſſible in the neighbourhood of a few Eng- 
liſh, whoſe ſociety, even in America, is intereſt- 
ing to an Engliſh ſettler, who cannot entirely 


: 1 | | u the memoria jemporis ati. i : 
N Nor is the article of Climate unimportant. 
118 It will be wiſhed, I conceive, that any fudden or _ 
violent _ ſhould, if a be avoided, and 
11 FR > : rn 


i 
(czteris paribus) that a new-comer. ſhould” be 
expoſed to no greater excels of heat or cold, be- 
yond what he has been accuſtomed to bear, than 
the difference in point of natural ſituation be- 
tween the two countries muſt inevitably pro- 
duce. The United States contain ſo many va- 
rieties of climate, that there is great room for 


choice in this reſpect; but there is no doubt 


about the propriety of avoiding in this article 
the ſeven months winter of New Hampſhire 
and Maſſachuſetts, and the parching ſummers 
of Georgia and the Cerolinas: Somewhere 
among the middle ſtates, a ſituation not very dif- 
ferent from the climate of England; may eaſily 
be found. A perfect ſimilarity is neither neceſ- 
ſary nor poſſible, and the human conſtitution 
eaſily and * adapts fel to a varia- 
tions. 
With theſe Wale been We in view, 
let us examine the inducements, which the reſ- 


pective ſtates of America preſent, ro a Bruiſh 


6 — in your ſituation. : 
The ſouthern ſtates of Georgia, and North 
<4 South Carolina, ſeem quite out of the queſ- 
tion, from the extreme heat of the climate and 
the prevalence of Negro flavery.*—The intenſe 


About one-third of the groſs number of the inhabitants 


of the ſouthern provinces (Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Kentucky) are flaves. The whole number of 


flaves in the United States of America is about 700,000. 


B 4 | and 


E - (Cay 
and long conifibed cold of New. Hampshire 
and Maſſachuſetts (including Vermont and the 
province of Maine), appears highly, though not 
perhaps equally objectionable. To me at leaſt, 
it ſeems a moſt unpleaſant circumſtance, tat 
not much above one-third of the year is afforded 


i by natvre to the farmer, wherein to provide 
1 ſuſtenance for the remaining two-thirds; which 
ik (to uſe an expreſſion of Mr. J's) like 1 
lean Kine devour the fat ones. „%% met £4; 
10 In the north-eaſtern ſtates moreover, (New 
11% Widnes! Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, &c.) 
of property is much divided,“ farms are ſmall, 
30 | andi land in general dear; hence purchaſes are not 
4 | eaſily made here, with the ſame proſpect of fu- 
; | ture increaſe in value, which many of the other. 
4 ſtates afford. Add to this, that theſe parts of 
4 the American continent do themſelves furniſh 
; [| yearly a very conſiderable number of emigrants 
a 24 to the middle and ' weſtern ſtates. They are 
M0 e the northern hive” of this country. And the 
3 fame reaſons that operate upon the natives to 


” emigrate from thence, will be reafons alſo 

_ agaſnſt an emigration thither. 

10 The ſtates of Rhode Iſland, Jerſey, Delaware, 

4 1 New York, Pennſylvania, Maryland and Virgi- 


4 nia, with the 3 DET on the weſtern waters, YT 
*Fit Connecticut contains at leaſt 62 perſons per ſquare mile, i 
*s 1 
:: 5 have 4 


C.# 3 

3 all of them claims to conſideration on the 
proſens occaſion.” | | 9 

Rhode Iſland in point of climate * 2 
JEEP as well as in appearance, is perhaps the 
moſt ſimilar to Great Britain of any ſtate in the 
Union. The winters are ſomewhat longer and 
mote ſevere, the ſummers perhaps alittle warmer: 
but ir participates with Great Britain in ſome 
meaſure in the defects of climate, being from its 
ſituation ſubject to a moiſter atmoſphere, than 
many of the other ſtates. The ſoil of Rhode 
Iſland alſo, (though not in general of a good 
quality) is too much improved, and the land too 
much divided to admit of any large contiguous 
purchaſes as a ſpeculation, though ſingle farms at 
a rate comparatively moderate mighr be pro- 
cured here, This, however, is owing to a decay 15 
of trade in this part of America, and to the 1 in- 
habitants themſ-Ives, quitting their ſituations for 
the proſpect of a more advantageous trade. It 
is rather adapted for a grazing than a corn coun- +. 
try; ſcavtily timbered, comparatively plentiful 
in milk and butter, and cheeſe ; but not abound- 
ing in what the Americans term good or rich 


* This obſervation is applicable to the vicinity of New 
York alſo, where they find that wood intended for uſe in the 
ſouthern climates, cannot be ſufficiently ſeaſoned. In Penn- 
ſylvania it may. Indeed this remark will evidently apply to 

the whole northern ſea- coaſt of America. 


land. 


Cw ) 


land. The diviſion of property, n and 


its pfeſent tendency rather to decreaſe than in- 


creaſe in value, renders] it nee for your 4775 


poſed ſcheme. 
The climate of New Jerſey (were there no 


other objections), is unpleaſant to Europeans, 


particularly in the ſummer ſeaſon, from its 


eaſtern fituation, the many ſ wamps it contains, 

and the quantity of ſea coaſt in proportion to its 
extent. Muſquetoes and agues are more trou- 
bleſome in this than in many of the other nor- 
thern or even middle ſtates; and in the more 


elgible parts of New Jerſey property is too much 


PANS; and too dear to promiſe ſucceſs to an 


* 11 may be taken as a e wile ting of few Se 


tions, that the whole eaſtern ſhore of America, from Boſton 


to Georgia, and the diſtance of from 50 to 1 50 miles from 


the ſea, is comparatively barren and unhealthy. This latter 


circumftance ariſes from two cauſes: firſt, the variableneſs of 
the-climate from the expoſure of this part of America to the 


Atlantic winds, and which in the north-eaſtern provinces pro- 


duce rheamatiſms, catarrhs, and conſumptions: and ſecond- 

Jy, from the low fituation and great proportion of water in 

__ refpe@t to land, where the large rivers are about to empty 
> themſelyes into the ocean. Hence, in the ſouthern and mid- 
dle provinces, the plagues of inſets and reptiles, oppreſſive 
heat, and fever and agne. The influence of a hot ſun upon 
the moiſt and low land of the American coaſt almoſt infallibly 


ſubjects an European (particularly an Engliſhman) to attacks 
of intermittents. Hence, I ſhould not prefer the ſtates of 


Jerſey, Delaware, or Maryland. A view of the map Will 


eaſily explain this.” 1 | 
; d | 5 eſtabliſhment, 


Tar, + 


Cu ) 
eſtabliſhment, fuch as I would recommend * 
1 ; 
The "RP W will in a great e FED 
to the ſtate of Delaware, to which allo there is. 4 
farther objection ariſing from the illiberality of 
the religious teſt law, contained in its conſtitu- 
tion; not to mention the preſent prevalence of 
| Negro ſlavery in that portion of the Continent. 
The ſtate of New York ſeems increaſing more 
rapidly i in every eircumſtance of proſperity,” than 
any other ſtate perhaps in the Union, Pennſylva- 
nia excepted. The city of New York ranks 
next to Philadelphia as a place of trade, and the 
back parts of the ſtate afford, at no very dear 
price, immenſe tracts of the richeſt land. Nei- 
ther 1s the climate in general ſo different from 
that of Great Britain, as to- conſtiture any formi- 
dable objection to Britiſh ſettlers. It is colder 
and warmer than your country; but in ſome 
parts, a little more warmth would in my opinion 
be no diſadvantage: for although the numerous 
tribes of American apples are to be found here 
in great perfection, the peach, it is ſaid, ume not 
| perfectly ripen at Albany. | 
Beyond compariſon, the moſt fertile part of 
this ſtate is the Geneſee country; which, ſince 
the preſent unfortunate war with the Indians, 
| has attracted a great number of the New Eng- 
land eds} who a year or two ago were 


je i | | induced 
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induced to travel to the weſtern frontier of the 


Onio, in ſearch of cheaper and better land, than 


could-be found in their own country. Indeed 
there does not appear to be much difference in 


the kind or quality of the ſoil, between the firſt 


rate land of the Geneſce and the Kentucky terri- 
tory: whatever difference there is, may do fairly 
attributed to the greater warmth of the climate 
in the laſt mentioned part of America, which 


has its diſadvantages in others to counterbalance 
us benefit in this reſpect. If the mere circum- 
ſtance of richneſs of ſoil therefore were to deter- 


mine emigration, a New England emigrant 
might reaſonably ſtop in the Geneſee country, 
without taking ſo long a journey as many of his 
countrymen have heretofore done. | 
To this part of the ſtate, however, rich and 
fertile as it is, there are ſerious and formidable 
objections. 1ſt, The difficulty of procuring ſer- 
vants in huſbandry, or indeed of any other kind: 
for as the land is but lately begun to be ſettled, 


the inhabitants, therefore, conſiſt at preſent al- 
*-moſt wholly of the claſs of firſt ſertlers, who de- 


pend chiefly on the labour of themſelves and 


their families for ſupport. 2dly, The ſuperflu- 
- ous produce of the Geneſee lands meſt be ſent 


either to Philadelphia or New York, by the way 
of Albany. The conveyance will be troubleſome 


and expenſive both ways. That part of the Ges 
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caſo ck: is neareſt to the Suſquehannah: and 
che Delaware, will of courſe find vent for its pro- 
duce at Philadelphia. This city will alſo attract 
the produce of a great part of the Geneſee coun- 
try, which from mere ſituation would ſeem 
more in the vicinity of New- Vork market, in 
conſequence of the greater exertions * making 
by the ſtate of Pennſylvania, to facilitate the 


carriage of commodities by means of new roads 


and canals, and the improvement of river navi- 


gation. It is evident from hence (as indeed it 


is from a ſimple inſpection of the map) that 
the interior parts of Pennſylvania, in the vicinity 
of the Suſquehannah, where the land for- the 
molt part is extremely fine, have very conſidera- 

ble advantages over the moſt advantageous part of 


the Geneſee tract, in the facility of tranſporting 


produce to market. Therefore, unleſs under 
circumſtances. of much greater ſoperiority of ſoil 
in the Geneſee, than as yet appear to exiſt, the 
produce of the. interior of Pennſylvania muſt 
come firſt and cheapeſt to market, But the 
preſent price of lands in the Geneſee, is full as 
high as in rhe Nick Parts of Pennſylvania, a hun- 


* Compare what Morſe 35 of 3 9 — in this reſpeRt, | 
page 424, quarto edition, with page 377, where he ſpeaks of 
the roads of New York State; and read the propoſals for im- 
proving the roads in Peanſylvania, whigh I have added to 
this Letter, 


dred 
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Jred and fifty miles nearer to Philadelphia. 3dly, 
The general richneſs of the ſoil in the Geneſee, 
renders it difficult to make pleaſant and commo- 
dious roads: humidity makes the ground ſoft 
and muddy.“ Athly, The fame circumflances 
are unfavourable alſo in reſpect to health. In- 
| deed, the whole tract of the Geneſee country 
Hes under the probable impuration of being in- 
Elubrious. The rivers are ſluggiſh; the coun- 
try flat; the foil moiſt ; ſmall lakes are nome- 
rous; and not a mountain is to be found from 
tte Geneſee river to the falls of Niagara. 80 
prevalent indeed has been the fever and ague, that : 
the new ſettlers on the one fide, and the Indians 
on the other fide of the Geneſee river, not long 
ago were almoſt equally affected with this de- 
bilicating diforder. As the. ſettlers become ac- 
__ cuftomed to the climate, they become leſs liable 
| to attacks of theſe intermittents; but few, if any, 
efcape a very unpleaſant ſeaſoning. Hence alſo 
it may ariſe, that the tribe of Indians in that 
| neighbourhood are ſo inferior in ſize and 
be winters are eg and therefore more rainy, in the 
Geneſee country, near the large lakes, than in the 855 of 
America comprehended between the latitudes of 40 and 
| 42 3. Near the lat. 42, the ſtreams rup both ways, towards 
the Ae and towards the 29 | 2 
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ſtrength. * pthly, It is rather an unpleafant- cir- 
cumſtance attending the Geneſee country, that it 
forms the frontier to the Indians, who navigate the 
lakes along the whole tract. Indeed many tracts 
in the Geneſee territory itſelf are reſerved by the 

Indians. At preſent they are friendly; and ſhould 
they become otherwiſe, they will be ultimately 
ſubdued: but the ſtate of intermediate conteſt on 
ſuch an occaſion would ill ſuit the habits and in- 
clinations of a peaceable European. hp 
Mohawk river, the lands are rich and heavily 
timbered; and fell at preſent at a price, not 
much ſuperior perhaps to the comparative advan- 
rages they preſent; but they are liable to moſt of 
the objections which may be made t to the _ 
ſee country. | 
It ſeems evident from the creBnfftanies I "RON 
enumerated, that this country, (which in other 
reſpects is the moſt eligible part of New-York 
ſtate for many purpoſes of a new ſettler) has 
numerous diſadvantages attending it. Diſadvan- 
tages, which an American emigrant from the 
thick ſettled ſtates of New-England would 
regard as trifling; but which I think will appear 
in a more formidable light to Europeans. 


& 
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Ihis has been a great objection to Williamſburg on the 
cath River: In the new ſettlement of Bath Town, in the 
Geneſee, this ſeems to have been foreſeen, for it 15 placed 
ſomewhat abore the level of the N country. 7 
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There is another objection to New-York 
State, ariſing from its laws, which do not per- 
mit aliens to purchaſe, tranſmit or convey. landed 

| Properiy; ſo that until actual reſidence makes a 
purchaſer a Citizen, he muſt act thro” the agency 


of a Truſtee, in whoſe honour and integ Srity he 
muſt implicitly confide. h | 
1 know of very few objections that. * — Fe 
made to the ſtate of Pennſylvania. In point of 
climate, the difference between this part of the 
American continent and Great Britain is not only 
very ſupportable, but in my opinion much in 
favour of the former, even to Britiſh. feelings, 
eſpecially in the northern and north-weſtern parts 
of the ſtate, The ſummers are ſomewhat warmer 
and the winters colder here than at London; but | 
the general ſtare of the air, is more dry, more 
pleaſant, and I think more healthy. The central 
ſituation of this ſtate with reſpe& to the others, 
the proſperous ſtate of its treaſury, the numerous 
projected improvements in roads and canals, the 
. poſſeſſion of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing city 


of Ameica,* and the ſuperior proportion not 
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only of 1 and exports, but e of 


» * Philadelphia, _ | 
4 This will be ſeen by the Table of Exports hereafter given, N 


be number of Emigrants will bear a proportion to the quan- 
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_ tity of Shipping trading to the reſpective parts of America. 
The two portsof Philadelphia and New York enjoy about one - 
third of the whole trade of America, and the proportion on of the 


former is double that of the latter port. ; | 
| _ emigrants 


7 n ) | . 
| egrahe f cherh claſs that come to the port of 
Philadefphia —altogether make it probable that 
Pennſylvania may fairly be regarded as the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Union. I do not count 
much upon the reſidence of Congreſs at Phila- 
delpbia, becauſe that is an advantage (if it be 
one) merely temporary, and becauſe I think you 
vill not be diſpoſed to a reſidence in a metropolis; 
though the occaſional advantages of being within 
ſome moderate Ace of a great town are Yer 
numerous. | | | 

I prefer, in a general view, Pennfflvania to 
New York, becauſe the climate is more dry,“ 
and therefore more favourable to health ; ſome- 
what warmer, and therefore more favourable to 
vegetation, in the former than in the latter ſtate. 
In Pennſylvania, the government is more intent 
upon thoſe public improvements that will force 
population and the ſpeedy riſe of lands, its 
revenues are more productive, and its treaſury 
richer. In all other circumſtances, Pennſylvania 
is at leaſt equal to New Vork, and in thoſe juſt 
enumerated, it has in my mind the preference. 
But we are not to ſeek in the ſouth-eaſtern line of 
this ſtate, either for large tracts of land, for good. 
land, or for cheap land, As you ge the | 


This holds almoſtthron Sond the whole extent of two fates; ; 
from the more inland fituation of Pennſylyania, both with re- 
” to the Atlantic Sea, and the Lakes, | 
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effect unpleaſant and unhealthy. Beyond the two or three firſt | 


* coaſt, property is divided, the land is barren, and | 
* the prices high. Neither is the climate in the 


ſouth · eaſtern line of Pennſylvania (for 200 or 250 


miles, for inſtance, from the ſea) ſo pleaſant, orſo 


favourable to health, or to vegetation, as in the 
more northern arid north-weſtern parts of the 
ſtate. Thus, in Philadelphia during the preſent 
and the laſt winters, the ſnows have repeatedly 5 


appeared and diſappeared; froſts ſucceed to 


thays, and the roots of the grain are left expoſed 
to the ſeverity of the cold. This inconvenience 
is more frequently experienced by the farmer in 
the part of Pennſylvania approaching to Mary- 


land, and often proves a very ſerious incon- 


venience. - While in the northern parts of 


I have already obſerved, (page 10,)-that the part of the 
American coaſt within the influence of the Atlantic winds is 
very variable in point of climate. This will not only apply to 

the part of Pennſylvania above mentioned, but indeed to every | 


part of the Continent on the Atlantic fide of the blue ridge, 


which is the eaſternmoſt of the chain of mountains ſtretching 
in a north-eaſt direction from Carolina to the extreme of New 
York ſtate. Between this ridge and the ſea, the north-eaſterly, 
the eaſterly, and ſouth-eaſterly winds are felt in full force, and 


te winters and ſummers are equally liable to frequent, ſudden 


and conſiderable variations of temperature, which produce an 


ridges of mountains juſt mentioned, the climate is more ſettled, 
the country higher, the air clearer, the ſoil leſs ſwampy and 
more fertile, and in ſhort K is a very different, oo” in my 
Opinion, a much mere tits country, to refide in. 


Northumberland, 
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Nene Luzerne and Northampton 
counties, the ſnow, when it once falls in a quantity; 
generally remains through the winter; producing 
more ſettled weather, wn eee the 250 , 
underneath. 


Moreover, the Miſh ue W of 
land, of eourſe the cheapeſt; and beyond compa- 


riſon the richeſt lands in this ſtate; are to be 


found in the northern parts of the counties juſt 
mentioned, and of Allegany county; that is; ge- 
nerally ſpeaking; north of latitude 41%. Of theſe 
I prefer the eaſtern; rather than the weſterri 
diviſion; becauſe a vicinity to the branches of the 
- Suſquichanna, . which will convey produce to 

Philadelphia and Baltimore, is. and ever will be 
much more valuable; than the neighbourhood of 
thoſe waters that communicate at preſent only 

with the Ohio. Add to this, that Allegany and 
Northumberland counties; from Sinnamohing 


_ weſtward, is entirely unſettled, while the /econd 


claſs of ſettlers are faſt occupying the eaſtern part 
of the ſame line of country, to the confines of the 
ſtate: A farther conſideration has ſome weight 
with me; namely, that the American Indians are 
flill in the practice of frequenting the weſtern part 
of this tract, even to the ſource of the Stnnamo- 
hing; and they claim the Allegany to be the 
future and perpetual boundary between rhe 
Indians and the whites. Theſe obſervations you 
5 C2 will 


. would be a yearly acceſſion of value, indeper2ant 
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will eaſily judge of, by caſting your eye over 
Howel's, or Adlum's map 1 eee or 
n given in this work: + 

The objections to Maryland and We re- 
late to climate and ſlave- labour. Theſe ſtates 
are vety unpleaſantly warm in the ſummer ſeaſon 
to an Engliſh conſtitution, particularly the 
former; and the impoſſibility of procuring any 8 
ſervants but Negro- ſlayes, is an objection almoſt 


inſuperable. Add to this, that Philadelphia is a 
moch better market for produce than Baltimore, 
particularly for wheat, which uſually, ſells a ſnil- 


ling higher at Philadelphia, than at the port juſt 
mentioned, which ROWEver | 1s ina "be 9-297 rk 
of improvement. 

The Federal City, recently laid out beben | 
the Forks of the Potowmack, muſt give a con- 
fiderable encreaſed and encreaſing value to the 
country round it; and the future reſidence of 
Congreſs there may, in time, make Waſhington 


"City what New York and Philadelphia are now, 


although e Ports of Alexandria, Baltimore and 


| Annapolis will long be competitors of great im- 
portance. I have no doubt however that half a 
dozen or a dozen perſons might find, and ſettle 


upon, plantations, , in the 'neighbourhgod. of | * 


Waſhington City, each ſufficiently extenſive to 


occupy a moderate capital ; and to which there 


of 


( 
of their own exertions, whatever the preſent price 
of the lands might be. But ſtill, the climate 
and axe. labour wauld remain: and, whether! it 
be owing to one, or to both of theſe cauſes com- 
bined, there ceftainly is a want of individual 
and national energy in the ſouthern. ſtates, which 
f you do not find in the others: the ſtile of farming 
15 moreſloyenly, the individuals are more idle and 
dimpated, and the progreſs, of public improve- 
ments. in general more flow than, in the ſtates 
on the northern fide. I have no doubt the cli- 
mate contributes ſomething to this indolence 
of diſpoſition: but where labour is confined to 
ſlaves, who do not benefit in proportion to their 
induſtry, and where the white inhabitant regare 
himſelf as a different and ſuperior E 


is bach, opinions. r adopted in dean, | 
and, purſued. in pradl ice. e LSYOHNTOS e 
Hence, whatever may be the caſe as to a 
cular ſpots, the gradual / acceſſion of value: to 
landed property, from. the operation of conſtant 
and regular cauſes, neither is, nor can be, ſo 
great in countries of this deſcription, as in others 
where the climate admits and requires exertion, 
and where it is no diſgrace for a en man to 

labour. | 
It appears to me, that he n en 
of ae to landed property which I have juſt 
. ſpoken 
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ſpoken of; wt accrue more certainly, more 
ſpeedily, and to a larger amount, in the ſtates 
of Pennſylvania and New York, than in either . 
of the remaining ſtates :- 1ft, On account of the 
preſent cheapneſs of good land; 2dly, On ac- 
count of the reſort of European emigrants to 
the ports of Philadelphia and New York ; and, 
3dly, Becauſe the northern counties of theſe 
ſtates are now very reaſonably preferred to the 
| weſtern territory, by the New England ſettlers. 
Where good lands can be procured in favour- 
able ſituations, at from three half crowns to half 
2 guinea an acre, a capital employed in the pur- 
chaſe of ſuch lands will much ſooner be doubled, 
than if tlie * price had been al. or 31. 
| ſterling per acre. An acceſſion of three half 
crowns per acre, additional Value to the former 
| deſcription; * will produce a dupli ication of the 
capital employed; while an additional value of 
Three half erouns per acre to lands of the latter 
deſeription, will produce about 16 or 16 per 
; cent. only. Moreover, 5s. or 78. 6d. additional 
value is much more eaſily: given to land of the 
firſt kind, and when given is more viſible, more 
evident at firſt ſight, than jn the other caſe; 
and furtfer, land of this deſeription muſt neceſ- 
ſarily entice perſons of ſmall property, and de- 
rive conſequent value from new ſettlers, even 
een value ſhould not be given by the gradual 
> ma EE: + TY population 


L 
| population of the country itſelf. © ahh Is clear 
alſo, that other two cauſes 1 haye mentioned 
muſt give a decided advantage to the two mid- 
dle ſtates, and render them for ſome years 
more eligible ſituations for the employment. of 
time and trouble, 3; well as capital, | than 
the other ſtates. Of the two, I give the 
preference to Pennſylvania, oe the "reaſons I 
have already mentioned; and alſo, becauſe the 


current of improvement is beyond compar ifon 


more rapid in this than in New York ſtate ; but 
in both theſe ſtates, emigrants eaſily find plenty 
of land, rich, cheap, well watered, within the 
reach of navigation, under a bobd government 
and in a favourable climate. | 
You will wonder perhaps that I have ſaid ſo 
little about the Shenandoah Valley, which Briſſot 


has recommended; or of Kentucky, that land of 
promiſe, of which nes has given 5 es . 
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a deſcription. 
The Shenandoah Valley ern in fact te. 
Wincheſter in Virginia, to Carliſle and the Suſ- 


quehannah in Pennſylvania. What I have faid of 


the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland as to climate 
and ſlave-labour, will of courſe relate to ſueh 
parts of the Shenandoah Valley as are within thoſe 
ſtates: but throughout the whole extent of it, 
land is too dear to admit of the ſame. advantages 
"as, are to be found in cheaper ſituations, and 

„ C4 being 
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being inhabited chiefly by Germans and "TER 
it would beſt ſuit emigrants from thoſe nations, 


With reſpect to Kentucky, Imlay has told the 


truth: but he has not told (and perhaps he was 
not aware of) the whole truth. 
The climate is full as hot in Kentucky as in 


| Maryland ; ; and the atmofphere is moiſt, 


There is ſcarcely any labour to be hired but 
that of flaves, let out for the purpoſe by their 
owners, Theſe ſlaves form aboyt n of 
the whole number of inhabitants. 

There is no part of Kentucky Ke 


perhaps, and a few miles round it excepted) 


which is perfectly ſafe from the incurſions of the 
Indians; and the road in going and returning, 


both by Pittſburg and the Wilderneſs, is liable 
to perpetual moleſtation by the ſavages.* The 


Indians ſeem determined upon making the Ohio 
e ah gone - „ 
'® ExtraR from the Philadelphia General Advertiſer, of 
January 1, 1794—Staunton, December 14. A gentleman 


vo arrived in this town on Tueſday laſt from Kentucky in- | 
forms, that as he and his eompany were coming through the 
_ Wilderneſs, they came up with a wounded man, who inform- | 


ed, that he had received his wound in company with four 
men—who were attacked by à party of twenty Indians—two- 


of the men were killed, two made their eſcape, and the 
| wounded man was taken into a ſtation by the travellers. 


"The preceding extract relates to the paſſage by the Wikler« 


1 5 neſs, where there are regular ſtations of troops for the protection 
of travellers, W — * Prieftley went to Ame- \ 
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and the Allegany the boundary between FIR 


and the whites : the weſtern ſettlements upon the 
Ohio, the Miami, and Scioto rivers, are there- 


fore quite out of queſtion in point of ſafety, 


whatever may be thought of the eaſtern territory 


of Ohio: and it is not long ſince the Indians 
made excurſions as far as Frankfort, which is the 
preſent ſeat of the Kentucky government. 

Much, indeed the greateſt part of Kentucky, 
is liable to a deficiency of water in ſummer time 
for agricultural purpoſes. This is the caſe in 

the richeſt lands of the ſtate. 
The ſituations worth having on the ale fide 
of the Ohio in Kentucky, already ſell beyond 
their real comparative value, and 
now out of faſhion : ſa that a gradual ſncreaſg 
in value is not to be looked for at preſent. 


The negligence and inattention of the Virgt- 


nia land office, in granting more patents than one 
tor the ſame land, has rendered it almoſt inevi- 
table, that a purchaſer in Kentucky buys a law- 


ſuit with every plot of unoccupied land he pays 
for there. 


The frequent diſputes wich che Indians, im- 


poſe the duty of perſonal militia ſervice in Ken- 


rica, we intended to have gone directly from Philadelphia W. 


Kentucky: on enquiring whether the paſſage was ſafe down 


the Ohio, we were aſſured it was perfectly ſo, becauſe regular 


| arned packet boats were eſtabliſhed at Pittſburg, to protect 
paſſengers from the Indians. On hoth roads therefore force 

is neceſſary for protection. OO 
| 1 tucky; 


going 
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tucky; fk ſubſtitute be purchaſed, it amounts 
to a conſiderable tax. 5 
The diſtance from European connections 
and intelligence, is an unpleaſant circumſtance 
attending this part of America. If our Euro- 
pean friends hereafter, from motives of com- 
merce or curiofity, ſhould be induced to pay a 
viſit to America, we might ſtand a chance of 
ſeeing them if we reſided only 100 or 150 miles 
from Philadelphia or New York ; but a viſit at 
g8co miles diſtance is not to be expected, even 
from thoſe who have voyaged from Europe to 
America: for when they have arrived upon 
our continent from Europe, they have not com- 
pleted more than two thirds of the journey to 
| Kentucky; in point of time. 
Add to this, that the foil is ſo rich, and there 
is ſo great d proportion (comparatively) of moiſt 
weather, that ccaꝗs are difficult to be made, and 
when made are frequently ſo muddy as to be very 
: - This is particularly the 
- eaſe in winter, at / which ſeaſon the moiſture, 
Which in more n northern latitudes appears in the 
forin of ſnow, in Kentucky falls in rain. 
To Europeans, ſome few European com- 
modities are abſolutely neceſſary; in Kentucky 
they are ſcarce and dear. But if they were not 
ſo, they muſt be purchaſed chiefly with the 
_— carried thither ; ; for till the Mififlppi be 
| opened, 
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epd there is no permanent. vent for any 
| ſuperfluous produce that may be raiſed. Hence, | 
the ſuperior richneſs of the, lands is of little 
importance till ſeryants can be procured to eul- 
_ tivate them, and a market, be found where the 
planter can Apo, of the e he Pra 
duces. 3 ! 
If it be ſaid, that the Mimppii is in fa open 
at preſent. on payment of duties to the Spaniſh 
government, 1 ſay i in return, that both the ſafety 
of the cargo, and the amount of the duties, are 
at preſent uncertain ; and certainly will not be 
obtained. but by force. Of an expedition for this 
purpoſe, the people of Kentucky muſt. bear al- | 
_ moſt the whole danger and expence ; and it 
is doubtful whether a ſeparation between the 
eaſtern and the weſtern N muſt: not new 
ouſly take, place. „ 
Even when the Micppi tail FP perfely 
free to American navigators, the length of time 
e in exporting produce down the Micli⸗ 
ſippi, and returning by land through Wincheſter 
or Pittſburg, (ſetting aſide the danger) is ſuch a 
dran back upon the pleaſures of domeſtic: life, . 
as to form in my mind a deciſive objection to 
a ſettlement in that quarter, if I looked to 
raiſing more produce than my own family could 
conſume, 


if 
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If an intermediate cc depot? be adopted (as 5 
mut be the caſe in time), this will be ſuch a 
drawback from the value of the produce, as muſt 
detrack alſo from' the value of the land. : 

The ſtate of Kentucky is too Poor e as yet. 
tb adopt any material i improvements in reſpect of 
roads or water carriage, although the moiß- 
ture of the climate at certain ſeaſons renders 
- good roads moſt deftrable in that country. This 
muſt be the caſe for many years to come, and o of 
courſe the ſtate of commercial and focial com- 
| munication will long t be imperfect. 3 

To theſe, many other obſections ich be 
added, but T fancy they are ſufficient to out- 
weigh All conſiderations of mild winters and 
luxuriant vegetatjon, "which comprize. the chief 
advantages Kentucky © can. boaſt of. The tage 
for emigration thicher is nearly ſtopt i in America, 
and there is ſtill leſs inducement for Europeans | 
to give into 1 it. However! recommend to your 
Peruſal on this ſubject the following paper. N 

"You have now all the ideas I am able to for- 
niſh you, feſpedting the proper places for ſertle- 
ment. I leave you to form your wn opinion 
of the credit due to them. There may be ex- 
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Ceptions and limitations to ſome of them, but 
upon the Whole 1 dare venture to ir they 
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Some Particulars relative to the Soil, Situation, 
| Producti. ons, Sc. of K entucky. Extratted from 

the Manuſcript Journal of a Gentleman not long. 
h NCe. returned from theſe. Paris. pet 4 


7 HE river Ohio is, beyond all compert. 
tion, the moſt beautiful in the univerſe, whether 
we confider it for its meandering courſe, through 
an immenſe region of foreſts, for its clean and 
elegant banks, Which afford innumerable de- 
lightful fituations for cities, villages, and im- 
proved farms, or for thoſe many other advan- 
tages, which truly entitle it to the name origin- 
ally given it by the French, of La Belle Riviere. 
After paſſing a diſtance of five hundred miles 
upon thoſe waters, I arrived at Limeſtone, which 
is the general landing place for people coming by 
water from the United States. The deſcriptions | 
hitherto given of Kentucky have generally. 
been thought extravagant ; but as nobody has 
come forward in contradiction to the common 
reports, we naturally conclude a country muſt 

n ce American Muſeum, January 1792. 
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Ft by chis idea, 1 toad, this 
earthly elyſium, (as I ſuppoſed it). upon which 
nature has been thought to beſtow her moſt pe- 
culiar favours, and the ſeaſons have been ſaid to 
ſmile without interruption. The firſt appear- 
anee of Limeſtone, however, will be found diſ- 
fatisfactory to every one that lands from up the 
river. A number of houſes ſituated on a lofty 
and uneven bank, apparently at the foot of a very 
high hill, (which, on account of a bend in the 
river, is not ſeen till you come within! two miles 
of it) gives the ſtranger notice of his approach 
to Limeſtone, As you arrive, you are mortified 
af. finding the creek on which the town ſtands, 
(ſo very conſpicuous in the ſmalleſt maps) no- 
thing better chan a mere gut, which may be 
nearly leaped over. In this harbour are ſeen a 
few Kentucky boats, generally lying fiear the 
mouth, many of which have been broken up to 
form thoſe ſtraggling houſes which are perceived 
on the bank the people of this place never fail 
to inform you, that this is the fag end of Kentuc- 
ky, and as you are willing to conſider it ſuch with 
them, for want of comfortable accommodation, 
you are glad to get away from 1 it as faſt as poſ- | 
* 
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However, as the quality. of the ug. is che 
great object to emigrants, every. one muſt be 
pleaſed with the ſoil, and was that the only thing 
requiſite to make a country valuable or pleaſing, 
Kentucky would be the moſt ſo in the world, as 
the land is no where excelled. After you are got 
fairly into Kentucky, the foil aſſumes. a black 
appearance, rich and light in ſubſtance; and 
ſhould you viſit the country in the ſpring, you 
will be ſurpriſed at finding no leaves under the 
trees. The reaſon is, the ground is fo rich and 
damp, that they always rot and diſappear with 
the winter, except where the - ſoil is evidently 
poor, for that country, It then bears the ap- 
pearance of the better ſort of land in Pennſylva- 
nia and Jerſey, though differing widely in ſub- 
ſtance, there being no ſand to be met wich in 
the ſoil of Kentucky. 

There is a ſpecies of flat, or ſplit 88 
that pervades all the country, lying at unequal 
depths. In the rich and black- looking ſoil, it- 
lies near the ſurface, and in general, the nearer 
the ſtone lies to the ſurface, the richer the land is 
found to be. At the ſame time, the ſtone does 
not, as I expected, impede the growth of the 
trees, as they grow every where to an amazing 
height, except near the ſalt licks, where the in- 
fluence of the ſaline e ſeems to cheek their 
growth. 

Among 
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Among the many accounts that hive been 
given of Kentucky, none of them have done 
| Juſtice to the timber. Oak and locuſt on the fat 
lands are common at five feet diameter. Pop- 
lars growing on the beach lands are fo common 
at five and fix feet through, as hardly to be no- 
ticed. The beech grows to the thickneſs of 
four and five feet, and both of the laſt mention- - 
ed to the height of one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and thirty feet, Theſe, and the. 
| advantage of paſture in the woods, conſtitute 
the great excellence of Kentucky. The diſad- 
vantages will, I fear, nearly counterbalance the 
luxuriance of the ſoil. 5 

The ſtories told of the abundance of graſs in 
the woods, are in many inſtances true. You 
frequently find beds of clover to the horſe's 
knees ſometimes a ſpecies of ruſh-graſs, com- 
monly called wild rye, from the ſimilarity of its 
ſtalk to the'rye ſo called among us; in other 
places we meet with large tracts of wild cane, 
very much eſteemed by the wild and tame cattle, 
it continuing in verdure all the winter. There 
is alſo a ſpecies of vine, called the pea vine, 
from its producing a ſmall pod, reſembling that 
of the garden pea, of which both horſes and 
cattleare extremely fond. Theſe are ſcatiered 
generally through the country, according to the 


different ſoils; ; but are not to be met with uni- 
; ge | 
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verkilly.” The aa: however, afford bun- 


dance of food for cattle; and in conſequence of 
this abundance, the people pay very kirkle atten⸗ 
tion to the making and imp 
The milk. from this "food is thin, and Both that 
and the butter retain a ſtrong taſte of weeds.” In 
hot weather, their milk will turn four iti t or 
three hours after milking ; but as the cuſtom e 
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the country is to uſe ſour milk, this diſadvantage 
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is not much regretted, 
1t is generally the practice with the Kentue. 
Lans, to turn out their horſes with" the Gattle;; 
and a man is frequently | two or three days hunt- 
ing for a horſe he wants only for half an hour. 
Their cattle haye been, and are: of necefſity, ex- 
poſed. during the winter to ſubſit in ace 


woods ; - but the conſequence is, that many 'of 
them die, and all ſuffer extremely ; the common 


opinion being not well founded, that the climate 
is more favourable than in che middle fates, 
which is ſufficiently evident from the” winters 
here frequently proving as cold as in Pennfylva- 
nia or Jerſey: with this difference, that the 
changes are more ſudden, and e more 
Krrken, Nl. 

The houſes in Kentucky, me ex in a rowns 
excepted, are ſcarcely deſerving of the name; 
which we ſhall have the. leſs room to admire at, 
when we tecolleck che ſhort interval that has 


FEW fince the firſt ſettlement of the country. 
D | A tem- 
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A; temporary but is, at ne at leaſt 8 
dopeg as 4 New England cornrerib : yet in thoſe 
" Miſerable habications are ſeen ladies neatly drefled, 
Who are, as yet, obliged to reſide therein for want 
of better houſes. T he t taverns are generally 
hed, unleſs one or two in the capital town, 
Lexington; and you are charged extravagantly 
for the worſt. fare; ſhould a man go. t to Ken- 
Weed uſe: neiher milk nor 1 Xa 
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* 3 of every, 900 are e improving as faſt 


| as the ci circumſtances of. the country will permit. 5 
. he convenience of a.ſpring « of water 1 18 che firſt 
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and chief conſideration in chooſing a ſpot for_ „ 
houſe; ; andas the toads in general are laid out up- 
on the higher grounds, the country, to a traveller, 
appears ſtill to be vninhabited, an endleſs range of 
ſolitary. woods preventing the agreeable. view, of 
farms and ſettlementz. Bur upon a general, mu er- 
day, the. ſcene is wholly e c havged. Tou are then 
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1 Whatever might have been Js cafe: at the time this 
writer travelled, it is certainly not ſo now. In no part of the 
world, ſo far as I can find, are proviſions cheaper. or more 
Plentiful than i in Kentucky. | Doubtleſs a firſt ſettler muſt de- 

180 pend for near a twelve month on ſalted j proviſions chiefly, till 

bis on erops ate come round, atid till bis ground is ſuffi- 

Ciͤently cleated to ſappore ſome _—_ and Eprefume at; 4s: to 

| | \ 8 this period the writer myſt alludes! ,- 174 9111 520 7 5 Ae The 
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The great boaſt of a Kentucky-man is the 


quantity of corn that the land will raiſe upon 
an acre; of which, one hundred and ſeven buſh-" 
els are the greateſt quantity that I could find 
aſcertained to have been produced. This, in the 
fall, ſells for ſixpence a buſnel. The common 
produce of the ſoil is from fifty to eighty. buſhels 
an acre, in a favourable feaſon. This, upon an 
average, is about three times the quantity we 
can raiſe on an acre in the old ſtates; grain of 
this kind muſt therefore always be low in en- 
tucky, probably lower than at preſents when the 


| 9 comes to be more opened. 
Hitherto there has not been much more aa | 


raiſed than has been conſumed by the inhabt- 
tants; and the perſons emigrating there, toge · 
ther with the trade down the river, may afford a 
fine proſpect in theory; to individuals, but will 
never turn out of any ſolid adyantage to the 


public of this ſettlement ; the difficulty in re- 


turning up the river muſt render the voyage ter- 
' rible. To make head againſt the ſtream muſt 
be done by: dint of ſevere labour and main 
ſtrengtk, and would require exertions, which no 
man would ever wiſh to make à ſecond time, 
who was not urged by the dickeren of r 
a a ſpeedy fortune thereby. Lo 10 

In paſſing through he cr}. 1 8 the 
Anme ſeaſon, your attention is always drawn 


to the weer the ereeks and runs. A. little 
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water is in ſome places den. ſtanding among 
the flat ſtones, hut ſo warm with the ſun, that 
cattle will ſcarcely. drink it. We feel hurt at 


_ the fight of a large and beautiful country, that 


will forever labour under the ineonvenience of a 
want of ſprings and running water, at leaſt, five 
months in the year. The lightneſs of the ſoil, 
in wet weather, ſoon makes the roads npleaſanr | 
for travelling, which are as ſoon dried again in 
fair Weather. The rain finks preſently below the 
ſurface; the brooks, which were juſt now flow- 
ing with water, are in a few hours dry, and ſeiz- 
ed, as it were, with a general thirſt, | foes - 
At preſent: horſe mills grind a great part of 
the corn and wheat of the country, although a 
comparatively ſmall. part of the latter is uſed by 
the inhabitants; who generally give the preference 
to Indian meal baked in a pot, or before the fire. 
All ſtrangers, upon their arrival here, undergo 
a purgation, which is thought to proceed from the 
kme · ſtonie quality imparted to the water from 
che nature of the ſoil. Gnats and flies are very 
troubleſome, particularly in the fall, at which 
ſeaſon they become a e darngent Nee to 
man and beaſt. 
I Log houſes muſt be ee to 1 met vin 
every where, boards being a very ſcarce article, 
for want of ſaw mills > but the materials will x 
time afford beautiful . babitations, walnut an 
* Aalen being common articles of rr a 
A law- 
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ET 
A lawyer, in travelling chrough E 20 
"night well exagIn 3 in the language of ne 


'Quz regio in terris wen non  plena |; lahoris I 


For of law there is <a bits 7 1 in- 
terfering continually, rights being ſo laid one 
upon another, that ſcarcely any body knows who 
is ſafe. The emigration to this part of the Cons 
tinent has been amazing, and this is the beſt place 
in the world for people to remove to with large 
familes, where they will find Providence ſuffici- 
ently bounriful ; or, if the view-of the emigrant 
Mould be to render himſelf and his poſterity in- 
dependent, here is the country that will ſuit his 
wiſhes: at the ſame time, let him underftand, 
| that if he does not bring a fortune with him, he 
will find he muſt at firſt live low, and work 
hard. It will require a long time to introduce 
luxuries into the region called Kentucky, in any 
great plenty. But if the emigrant ſhould be an + 
enthuſiaſt (as many are who come to ſettle here) 
and looks forward to the compleat ſettlement af 
this territory, he will think it the land of pro- 
miſe, and point it out to his children to be che 
ſpot for the millenium of the world, where the 
farce of titular dignity, and the parade of courts 
ſhall never be exhibited;; where monarchy ſhall 
never intrude, to trample upon the rights of 
man z but a pure and equal 6 form of 
+. D $00 * 
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» government ſhall gradually introduce the prac- 
- "xice! of thoſe en which are conſonant * to the 
| rg nature of our ſpecies. _ 

The buffaloes have entirely quitted the culti- 
vated. parts of Kentucky: and the deer have 
become ſcarce. Of wild turkies, however, there 
are abundance, nearly as tame as thoſe bred-in 

the yard. From their being extremely poor in 
the ſummer, they remain unmoleſted: in the 
winter, they grow very fat, and are reckoned deli- 
cious food; of other birds there is no great variety. 

No land appears better adapted to the Rane 
4s tobacco, than that of Kentucky ; and it is 
now become one of their ſtaples. At preſent 
| there are but few-orchards; but as the country 
opens, OP will wont: K er intereſt to 58 
chem.! Bn wo: * 

The flour J have Grade: here! is generally 
black; and not ſo good as might be expected. Poſ- 
ſibly i it may be the fault of the mills, or it may 
proceed from the richneſs of the ground, though 
it muſt be confeſſed the grain itſelf looks well. 

As to money, it is ſcarcely a medium of com- 

merce, except with ſhop and tavern keepers. 
Every thing has two prices, the trade and caſh 

price. What caſh there is, ſoon becomes col- 
lected i in the ſhops, and returns for goods; im- 
Ports ſelling from one to two hundred per cent. 
; more than the Philadelphia price; n notwithſtand- 
| og which, every one dreſſes gay, and, except 
— a about 
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about che houſes, you find the appearance of in- 
duſtry and cleanlineſs. The general mode of 


ſettling, with a new emigrant, is to build a little 
log hur: he then ſets about girdling, or killing 
the trees; and when that is done, puts in his 
corn without delay. Should he,; after all this, 
not feel at home, nor reliſh his ſituation, nor ad- 
p mire his proſpects, his only conſolation will be 
(if i it can be called a conſolation) that to the fa- 
mily of a poor man, women and children, it is a 
_ dreadful, I may en almoſt an W Gs 
to return. HO. l 115 N 


Philadelpia, Nov. 5, 1792. 1 
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1 "he followicg „5 on 3 part of 
the government of Pennſylvania, is part of a 
plan of a committee appointed to report on the 
improvements requiſite to be made i in the inter- 
nal communication of that ſtate. I know of no 
other ſtate of the union that has made or is making, 
ſuch inceſſant exertions to form roads, cut ca- 
nals, and facilitate intercourſe in every direction. 
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 SECRETARY's OFFICE. 1 7 2 


PET APRIL 12, 1793. 
WHEREAS i in and by an Act of the Gene- a 
ral Aﬀeembly, entitled, © An act to provide for 


D 4 | opening 


Cn 
opening and improving ſundry navigable w. 


and roads within this Commonwealth, and the 
ſupplement to the ſaid act, the Governor is 
_ empowered, to contract with individuals, or with 
companies, for the purpoſe of undertaking and 
_ carrying into immediate effect the improvement 
| ef the navigation of the ſeveral rivers eee 


. 


-— 


{at 1 is — given, 
BS ae of the Governor, that is 10 
1 directed to the following objects ref. 
2 peRtively, | will be received at ; hi oy" 
wit, 
| 1. For improving FA navigation of the river 
1 Suſquehanna from Swatara creek up to Starucca, 
at the Great Bend, at the New York line, mak- 
ing ſeparate ſtatements for the improvements 
from the mouth of the Swatara to the mouth of 
the Juniata; from the mouth of the Juniata, to 
the mouth of the weſt Branch; and from the 
mouth of the weſt . to sueen, bs * a 
| great | bend. G1 
II. For DARD the . of the n 
branch of the Suſquehanna, from its mouth to the 
1 mouth of the Sinnarnahoning, thence vpthe Sinna- 
8 to its north ebe and thence up 


„„ 
ments * the improvements from the north- 
. welt branch of the Suſquehanna to the Sinna- 
mahoning; from the Sinnamahoning to its north 
branch; and from the north branch of Sinna- 
mahoning as far as the place called Drift Wood. 

III. For improving the navigation of the 
5 Alleghany river from the mouth of the Cone- 
wango creek up the ſaid river, unto the place 
where the road from Drift Wa ſhall fixike the 
enn 

IV. For improving the navigation of Trench 
.creek, on the river Alleghany, from the mouth 
of the ſaid creek, to the portage leading there- 
from to Preſque Iſle on Lake Erie. 

V. For improving the navigation of the Co- 
newaugh, from Stony Point to Richard's Run, 
from thence through Cheſnut Ridge, and from 
Cheſaut Ridge to Loyal Hanning; making ſe- 
parate ſtatements for the improvements from 
Stony Point to Richard's Run; from Richard's 
Run through Cheſnut Ridge; and from Cheſ- | 
nut Ridge to Loyal Hanning. 

Vl. For improving the navigation of the 
Kiſkeminetas to the ſecond falls ineluſive ; 
and from thence to the river Alleghany ; mak- 
ing ſeparate ſtatements for the improvements 
from the Kiſkeminetas to the ſecond falls inclu- 
five; and trom the laid falls to the 1iver Alle- 
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VII. For 


G 


yl. For improving the Ray” s town b eich 
of the Juniata, from the mouth thereof to Ma- 
gauhey's Mill, about three miles above the town 
of Bedford, and of Dunning” S rr from the 
mouth, thereof to the Big Fork. n 
AND WHEREAS it may erentüally: be 
| Gund expedient, under the authority of the ſaid 
recited act of the General Aſſembly, to lay out, 
open, and improve the following roads, or ſuch 
parts thereof reſpectively, as may be connected, 
and neceſſary to correſpond with the ſtage of im- 
provement of the 1 ths, e of the ſeveral Wa- 


ders before deſcribed, or” 90 e fr to 
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By order of the Governor, that propoſals, in 
writing, directed to the objects herein after men- 
Toned, will alſo be received at this office : to 
| vir, F l 
5 For Penig ac We a toad ein 
the place called Drift Wood, on the river Sin- 
namahoning, to the river Alleghany, obſerving | 
E 9 courſe. 7 
II. For opening and improving a road from | 
=... French creek, to Preſque-Iſle on Lake Erie. 
a III. For opening and i improving a road from 
* rankſtown to P 
AND WHEREAS certain ſuns of money | 
_ * are re appropriated by the ſaid recited act of the Ge: 
neral 


x 


Ca ) 
neral Afſerobly, and the ſaid Supplement 
and act entitled an act to appropriate certain 
ſums of money for the laying out, opening, and 
improving ſundry roads within this Common- 
wealth, and for other porpoſes therein mention- 
ed for opening and improving certain other | 
| roads no after mentioned, ener 
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Motice is further eines. | 

By e of the Governor, that propoſals in 
Vriting for opening and improving the follow- 
ing roads, will * i" received at ch: office; 
to wit, 

I. A road from Bedford t to Pittſburg generally, 

II. A road from Reading to|Sunbury, ' 

II. A road through Black's 9 over the 
South Mountain, 1 0 | 

IV. A road from Copen at or N ä 
the mouth of Stoney Creek, to the north-weſt 
ſide of the Cheſnut Ridge, at or near Thomas 
Trimble” Me, ö 

V. A road from Fart Penn, extending: vp — 
eaſt. ſide of the eaſt branch of Broadhead's 
Creek croſſing the head waters of Buſhkill, - 
Shoholy and Blooming Grove Creeks, thence 
on the moſt eligible rout, to the great falls of 
Lachawaxen, thence northerly : on the- moſt. ſuit- 
able ground between the waters of Lachawaxen | 
and Delaware river, until the rout interſects the 


Portage between Delaware and Shohocking Creek. 
| VI. For 


G 


I For compleating the road extending from 
0 welt end of High · ſtreet, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, through the county of Philadelphia, to 


the line of the county of Delaware. 
VII. For improving the road from . 
ing to the Swamp es houſe, in 8 = 


townſhip. | ING 
VIII. For i improving Bai a 0 ee 


to the Springtcld Sg Wee ed Ny | 


cock townfhip. 
IX. For improving the road from — 


bridges to the Northampton county line. 


X. For _ in 92 * a e over col - 


kloming Creek. 

XI. For ding bridges over Chis Creek 
and Powell's Creek, in Middle Paxton townſhip 
in Dauphin county—and for i improving the road 
over Peter's ee ein FU Es 8 farm 
0 M Cal's tavern. ts 

XII. For compleating the road over Black's 
Gap, and for erecting a bridge over r Choneco- 


1 Creek in faid Gap. 
XIII. For erecting bridges over Choneco- 


inn and Conechbdedwiner C:ecks on FIRE | 


State road from Shippenſburg to Bedford. 


XIV. For improving the road from the Net 


Cabbins to the caſt fide of agree hill, bog _y 
of Fort Littleron. EOS 
72 Fort aden mdcompleming the road 


"_ 


* 
vo 
— 
* 


e 


| from Philadelphia to Sunbury, in that [park of 
the ſaid road which lies between the weſt * 


the Broad Mountain, to Titworth's tavern 

XVI. For improving the road over Trent's 
3 4 in Cumberland and Vork counties. 

XVII. For improving that part of 8 road 
leading from Carliſle into Shearman's valley, 
which ' extendh over the North Mountain, . 
5 croſs the fame, at ar near Hurley's Gap.” 
XVIII. For improving the road leading up 
Juniata river, from the mouth of a ſmall run on 
the ſouth ſide of Buffaloe Hill, in Greenwood 
townſhip and Cumberland county, to the mouth 

of a ſmall run, called wad Coty $0044 in Ws 117 
0 ea + 

XIX. For n wo road from pier 
to Cherry's Mill. 

XX. For improving winks FUN FR of ts | 
Winding Ridge, on the Maryland Line, Kine 
weſt ſide of Laure Hill, near Union Tow- n. 

XXI. For laying out and improving a ak 
beginning at or near the line dividing.the coun- 
ties of Lancaſter and Cheſter, on the north-weſt 
ſide of the Welch Mountain, in the Paxton road, 


and from thence to the road leading from Philav- 


delphia to the borough of Tork, ſo as to inter- 

ſect the ſame i in the . of f Bradford ee. 

ter dun y. 6 | 
XXII. For 1 out ad: improving A road 


FFCNiß 
S M Call's s or Newberry's Forty a on 


the tiver Suſquehanna, ſo as to interſect the road 
leading from Vork Town to Peach Bottom Fer- 
ry, between William Dane 8 and Charles 
| William Porter's on ſaid road. 
XXIII. For improving e of the State 
_ leading from Bedford to Pittſburg, - ee. 
extends from Turtle Creek to Pittſburg g. 
XXIV. For improving a road from Frankſ- 
town to Pittſburg.” VOTE 
_ © XXV. For opening and; improving a end 
from Wilkſbarre to Wyaluſing 
XXVI. For improving the road Gor Fo ort 
| Pean to the portage between Delaware river and 
. Creek. - ithntegn 
XXVII. For improving che road Sam: he 
Lehigh Water Gap, acroſs the Matchunk Mann- i 
oy to interſect the Leſeopeck road. 
XXVII. For improving the Walt 758 
Gann Browne's' Prong the Little Gap of: * 
Blue Mountain, | (15 3k <2; v7 10 
XXIX. For np vlg "he: road Pe 
Lewis tc towards s Mifflin ee and ee 
Town. 4.61 ane 27 1 
XXX. Fam: ing to improving TY "road 
om Lewis Town to Penn's Valle. 
XXXI. For opening the State Hay from 
Peach Bottom Ferry, on the river Suſquehannah, 
to the Maryland line, towards the waters of 


— 


8 Aer 


le 4. by 


ALL the contracts will be founded on ac- 


tual ſurvey. The perſons making propoſals 


will therefore be pleaſed to ſtate, as accurately - 


as they can, the preſent epnqitit of the road, 

the opening or improvement 'of which they de- 
fire to undertake; together with its courſes, diſ- 
tances, and breadth ; the ſpecific; improvements 


that are meant to be made by levelli ng the 


ground, removing ſtones, "and bridgi ing ee 
or runs; and the names of the ſureties to guar: 
antee the due and faithful performapce of 
contracts ſor which chey reſpectively apply. 7 
propoſals for improving the navigation of 4 
rivers and creek 85 muſt, in lik e Tranner, ſtate the 
preſent condition of the river or 'creek, to Tk 
the Propoſals reſpectively refer; the obttructions 
in the ſtream; and the Pee improvements 
that are intended to be made by blowing rocks, 
erecting bridges and wing- walls, clearing oa 
&c. For the conveniency of the perſons, whoſe 
Propoſals ſhall be accepted, the contracts and 
bonds will be prepared at this office, and tranſ- 
mitted for execution, to the Prothonotary of the 


county in which the contraftors reſpeRtively zer 
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I's bk D to anſwer, as well 28 13 


the reſt of r queries on the NEE. of Ame- 


riea. | 
You ge me, ee; is the flate of faciery in in 
S America, and wherher Evropean comforts 1 


4 i wet 2.4 : 


conveniences can 'be procured there ? Whether 
proviſions are cheaper and more Te there, 
than 3 in England? 

America is a large ger I 904 es the 
different ſtares, there. are. ſtrong ſhades of dif- 
ference ; nor does a large town furniſh the ſame 
anſwer t fo your cueries as the country. 

In Boſton, New York, Philadelphia,. and Bal- 
timore, the ſtate of ſociety is much the ſame as 
in the large towns of Great Britain, ſuch as 
Birmingham, Briſtol, Liverpool, and Mancheſter, 
The American towns 1 have juſt enumerated, 
contain together about the ſame number of in- 
habitants as the Engliſh towns Juſt mentioned; 
that is, about 200,000. Boſton, in 1791, con- 
tained 18,038 inhabitants. New York, 33137, 
Philadelphia, 42,520. Baltimore, 15,503. Rich- 
mond, 


Fg | 
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mond, 3,76 1. | Aleve 2,748, Lexington, 
in Kentucky, 834. Since that year the increaſe 
has been equivalent to make up the aggregate 
what I ſtate. -New Vork, for inſtanee, is a per- 
fect counterpart of Liverpool: the ſituation of 
the docks, the form of ſtreets, the ſtate of the 


public buildings, the inſide as well as the outſide HE 


of the houſes, the manners; the amuſements, the 
mode of living among the expenſive part of the 
inhabitants all theſe circumſtances are as nearly 
alike, in the towns laſt mentioned, as poſſible. 
In all the American towns above noticed, there 
are theatres and aſſemblies. They are, in ſhort, 
preciſely what the larger and more opulent pro- 
vincial towns of Great Britain are. Hence alſo 
you may eaſily conceive, that European comforts 
and conveniences are not ſcarce. In fact, you 
may find ja Philadelphia or New York, every 
article of that deſcription uſually kept in the 
ſhops in the Engliſh towns I have referred to, in 
equal plenty, but not indeed equally cheap. To 
the price of all articles of luxurious furniture 
(pictures, pier glaſſes, carpets, &c.) add one- 
third to the Engliſh price, and you have the full 
American price. Houſe-rent is alſo much the 
ſame as in the places hitherto compared : if any 
thing, ſomewhat dearer in America for houſes of 
the ſame ſize and convenience. The houſes in 
the one ſet of towns as in the other, are built of 
= "I brick 


=. 


= AQ} 
brick and ftone. In the country, houſes of equal 
convenience are as cheap as in the country of 
Great Britain. 
Proviſions ( mil and 1 8 at 
Philadelphia and ſouthward) are a full third 
cheaper than in ſimilar places of Great Britain. 
Butter, in Boſton and New Vork, is cheaper 
than in Philadelphia, where it is from 25d. o 
20d. per 1b, Cheeſe about the ſame price as 
with you, but not ſo good. Firing in the great 
towns very dear, a chord of hiccory wood, 8 fret 
by 4 feet and 4 feet, ſelling in Philadelphia and 
New York, in winter, at 7 dollars. In the coun- 
try it would be about 1 dollar and a half. Pt 
In the ſettled country, however, from 1 5 to 
250 miles from the large towns, the ſtate of ſo- 
25 ciety, and the ſtyle of ſi iving, is, in my opinion, 
E preferable to the country life of Great Britain. 
i In the latter kingdom, the people are divided 
| into, firſt, rich proprietors and great lords, who 
BY come occaſionally to viſit their country ſeats ;— 
ſecandly, gentlemen farmers, whom inclination, 
Ss |: or. too ſtrait an income, prevent from living in 
= downs; —and thirdly, farming tenantry, who cul- 
tivate the ground for a ſcanty livlihood. In 
America you have none of the firlt claſs: the 
- maſs of inhabitants, excluſive of ſervants, con- 
ſiſts of thoſe who poſſeſs in fee ſimple, from 100 
to $00 acres of land, actually in cultivation; 
| 5 1 5 together 


6659 
together with the tradeſmen immediately de. 
pendant on agriculture (all of whom are farmers) g 
and the ſtore-keepers diſperſcd in the ſmal- 
ler towns, almoſt all of whom are farmers 
alſo. But they. are all flovenly farmers: their 
fences are not neat ;, hedges they have few, and 
thoſe, few are rough and imperſect. The fence 
in the middle and ſouthern ſtates is uſually wood 
ſplit into lengths, of 5 or 6. feet, and 3 or 4 
inches thick, of which the ends are placed one 
on the top of another, angular-wiſe. 1 New 
England, ſtone fences are common. In Penn- 
ſylvania, about twenty years ago, there were 
many hedges of privet, but one ſevere winter kil- | 
led them all. They have may indigenous thorny 
ſhrubs that would anſwer for hedges, but they do 
not give themſelves the trouble to try, For 
gardening they have much leſs taſte than the 
Engliſh ; for orchards more. Every farm- houſe 
in the middle and fouthern ſtates has its peach 
orchard, and its apple orchard, and with all their 
ſlovenlineſs, abundance and content are evident 
in every habitation. Theſe habitations are uſually 
of wood: more generally of logs, caſed, or un- 
caſed, with boards, than built of frame work; 
all the windows are ſaſned, and the inſides of the 
houſes, generally ſpeaking, are as creditable to 
the miſtreſs of the family, as the grounds around 
are otherwiſe to the maſter, whoſe induſtry, in- 

E. 2 | deed, 


(* 


deed, is s viſually 5c upon more inmporiant 


objects. Neatneſs among the common farmers, 


and taſte among the more opulent A, 
have not yet found c 

Hoſpitality i is relative: from Maſfachuſets to 
Maryland, inns are plenty, and ſtrangers frequent 
them when they travel: from the ſouth. 
boundary of Pennſylvania to South Carolina, 
taverns are more ſcarce and dear, and hoſpitali- 
ty is on the moſt liberal ſcale. Nor are the peo- 
ple ignorant; newſpapers are as plentiful | in 
America as they are now in France :. book ſo- 
cieties are everywhere to be found, and though 
learning, in the European acceptation of the 
word, is uncommon, good ſenſe, and ſome . 
ing, are univerfal. 

In the country, proviſions a. are From one-third 
to one-half leſs than in Great Britain: fiſh and 
game are 1n- great plenty. | 

You aſk what appear to me to be the TO BY} 
inducements to people to quit England for Ame- 
rica * ? In my mind, the firſt and principal fea- 
fore is, „ The total abſence of anxiety reſpeFing 
« the future ſucceſs of a family.” There is little 
fault to find with the government of America, 
Either in principle or in practice: we have very 
few taxes to pay, and thoſe are of acknowledged 
neceſſity, and moderate in amount : : we have no 
animoſities about religion ; it is a ſubject about 

: — 


a1 - 


PA no queſtions. are aſked: we have few 
wma} political men or political mea- 
dures: the preſent irritation of men's minds 
in Great Britain, and the diſcordant ſtate” 
of ſociety on political accounts, is not known 
there. The government is tie government 
of the people, and for the people. There are 


no tythes nor game laws; and exciſe.laws upon 


ſpirits only, and ſimilar to the Britiſh,only in 
name. There are no men of great rank, nor 


many of great riches. Nor have the rich there 
the power of oppreſſing the leſs rich, for po- 
verty, ſuch as in Great Britain, is almoſt un: 


known. Nor are their ſtreets crouded with heg- 
gars. I aw but one only while I was there; and 
he was Engliſh. You, ſee no where in Amexica 
the diſguſting and melancholy contraſt, ſo com, 
mon in Europe, of, vice, and filth, and rags, ang 


wretchedneſs in the immediate neigbbourhood of 


the moſt wanton extravagance; and the mol} 
uſeleſs and luxurious parade. Nor ate the m 
mon people ſo depraved as in Great Britain, 
Quarrels are uncommon, and boxing r match 
unknown i in our ſtreets. , We have no military 
to keep the people in awe. Robberics are very 
rare. I heard of no burglary in Philadelphia 
during the fever there, though, no one ſtaid in 
the town who could leave it. All theſe are real 
advantages: but great as they are, they do not 
E 3 | weigh 
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welch with me ſo much, as the fingle Solider. 
tion firſt mentiond. A 

_ © InEnglaid, the Fang man fies to Pease 
Bok; for fe'r of the expence of a family eſta- 
bliſhment,” and the more than poſſible extrava» 

gance of a wife; celibacy is a part of prudence ; 

it is openly commended, and as ſteadily practiſed 

as the voice of nature will allow. The married 

man, whoſe paſſions have been ſtronger, whoſe. 
© morals have been leſs callous, or whoſe intereſt 
; Has ' furniſhed motives to matrimony, doubts 


whether each child be 10t a misfortune, and 


looks uport his offspring with a melancholy kind 
of affection, that embitters ſome of the moſt | 
pleaſurable moments of life, There are excep- 
tions to this from great fucceſs in the purſuits of 
the father! there are exceptions from ſtronger 
degrees of parental affection; and the more 
fangui ine look forward with ſtronger hope: but 
| be He r too much not to be ſatlsfied of the 
perfect trüth of this general poſition. I do not 
care What may be the ſituation in life of the 
parents, or the rank to which they belong; from - 
wh labourer, when 1 lived among you, at 

128. a week; to Lord 8 of 2 3,00 0l. 4 
year, through many intermediate ranks, 1 have 
had too frequent occaſion t to obſerve this medal. 
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la the former inſtance; the man T employed 
Loco himſelf, with tears in his eyes, for the 
loſs of his eldeſt ſon, (who was accidentally drown- 
| ed), becauſe he had one leſs to provide for; and in 
the ſecond inſtance his Lordſhip laid down his 
fox hounds, becauſe he had a large family: 
In America, particularly out of the large towns, 
no man of moderate deſires feels anxious about a 
family. In the country, where dwells the maſs 
of the people, every man feels the increaſe of his 
family to be the increaſe of his riches: and no 
farmer doubts about the: facility of providing for 
his children as "comfortably as they have lived, 
where land is ſo cheap and ſo fertile, where 
ſociety is ſo much on an equality, and where the 
prodigious increaſe of population, from natural 
and accidental cauſes, and the improving ſtate of 
every part of the country, ſurniſnes a market for 
whatever ſuperfluqus produce he chuſes to raiſe, 
without preſenting inceſſantly that temptation to 
artificial expence, and extravagant competition, 
ſo common and ſo ruinous in your country, - 
In Great Britain, perpetual exertion, inceſſant, 
— induſtry, daily deprivation of the 
comforts of life, and anxious attention to mikure 
frugality, are almoſt incumbent on a man of mo- 
derate fortune, and in the middle claſs of life: 
and the probabilities of ultimate ſucceſs, are cer- 


n againſt a large family. In England, no 
„„ man 
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— tight (calculating upon the common 
chances) to eh ** * or fix enidfeg mal 
all fucceed. 

In ee it is e 3 you may 1 
bs ably reckon upon a comfortable ſettlement, ac- 
cording to your ſituation in life, for every part 
of a- family, however numerous. I declare 1. 
know nothing in your country equivalent to the 
taking off this weight upon the mind of a father 
of a family. It is felt in the occurrences of every 

day; and I have ſeen with pleaſure the counte- 


nance of an European emigrant, in America, 


8 brighten up\/0n'this very comfortable reflection; ; 
a feflection which conſoles even for _ of 
ends and exile from a native country. 
J 0o perſons in genteel life, and of . cla 
3 you call men of fortune, nearly the fame 
. "difficulties occur: with you, every rank treads fo 
cloſe on the heels of the rank above it, that an 
exceſs of expence above income, is general; and 
perhaps the difficulties of à family are ſtill greater 
in the claſs laſt mentioned. Temptations to 


Inneceſſary enxpence, owing to the numerous 


Sradations of rank in England, are perpetual, 
and almoſt vnconquerable. With us, a man is 
more equitably appreciated: and in the cauntry 
of America, he is eſtimated more at what he is, 
and leſs at what he fem. Something like 
. manners, wu ſomething of the ill 

cect 
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effect of inequality of riches, is to be found in'the 
great towns of America, but nothing like what an 
inhabitant of the old country experiences; and 
the 'maſs of the people in America are nearly un- 
tainted,” Hence the freedom from artificial 
poverty, and the univerſal diffuſion of the com- - 
mon comforts and conveniencies of life. 
In your country, moreover, if a man has been 
| pecuniarily vnfortunate, the eager croud- preſs on 
and trample over him, and, once down, he'is kept 
down. In America, a-falſe ſtep is not irretrie- 
vable, there is room to get up again : and the 
leſs unfortunate ſtumbler looks round at leiſure, 
1 and without diſmay, for ſome more profitable path 
to be purſued. With you, every employment is 
full, and you are preſſed and elbowed on all ſides: 
Vith us, every employment has room for induſtry, 
and for many years almoſt every ſpecies of induſ- 
try muſt be ſucceſsful. In fine, ours is a rifing 
country. I am ſorry to ſay it, but I fear, yours 3 
a falling country. A ſingle man, with you, may 
be buoyed up by his unfettered exertions; but a 
family is a mill - ſtone about the neck of many, 
very many, among you, whoſe Anxious . 
deſeryes @ better reward, 

'You aſk me what kind of pe will find it 
their intereſt to go to America? Whether thoſe 
who have acted as merchants, or ſhopkeepers, or 
. manufacturers in England will ſucceed there ? 
+ Whether 


(885) 


Whether a: man of large income can pleaſintly 
ſpend. it? Whether a gentleman” of. moderate 
fortune can improve it, or a man of large pro- 
perty increaſe it there? Whether the American 
continent holds out inducements to the profeſſions 
of law, phyſic, and divinity? What is a literary 
man to do there? Or whether a perſon of «literary 
turn will eaſily find fociety there? 

I cannot enter into details on all theſe enquiries 3 
1 have neither all the facts, nor the time for 
this purpoſe. However, the reſult, the ſum and 


3 


ſobſtance of my remarks. on theſe queſtions, are as 


ſollow. They will perhaps admit of APN, 
but they are generally true. 

Wich reſpect to merchants, 38 ny 
Fc Oi they will of neceſſity have a kind of 
local apprenticeſhip to ſerve, whatever be the 
previous connections which induce them to go 
thicher: they muſt ſpend time there to acquire 
a ſufficient knowledge of the habits and manners 
ol the people, of the characters and ſituations of 

thoſe with whom they are to deal, of the channels 
of commerce, the articles of barter, and the other 
details of buſineſs, which nothing but actual re. 
ſidence and local inveſtigation can ſupply. With 
this, no perſon of good character and recom- 


mendation (with credit on the old country) can 


fail to ſucceed in the new. Succeſs, however, 


will be much accelerated, b * a knowledge of 


German 


* 
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German and French, in Pennſ ylvania, and New. 
York ſtates in particular. In Philadelphia, every. 
ſtorekeeper has the name of his firm, and his b 
written in the German character and e 
well as in the Engliſh. | 
With reſpect to manufactures, 1 e no one 
will as yet ſucceed in eſtabliſhing a profitable 
manufacture of woollen, linen, or of cotton 
goods (ſtockings, perhaps, excepted) neither does 
it appear to me, that the time 1s yet come for any 
branch of the pottery to ſueceed. There are 
more profitable means of employing the capital 
neceſſary to embark in thoſe manufactures, and 
there certainly is in this country a predilection, 
partly founded on prejudice, and partly on intereſt, 
in favour of articles manufactured in Great 
Britain. It is in the power of your country to 
continue this predilection; which the Americans 
vill continue to entertain till OT eme 
* them to relinquiſh it. „ri tod 
I have no doubt of the 1 a Po ma- 
eee a gynpowder manufacture, of a paper 
maker, a paper ſtainer, a letter founder; a manu- 
factory of all the heavy kinds of iron work, ſuch 
as caſtings from the ore, pig iron, bar iron, rolling 
mills, ſlitting mills, and the making of nails. I 
believe that no ſoap boiler, hatter, gunſmith, tal- 
low chandler, whitefinith, and blackſmith, braſs 
founder, wheelwright, cabinet maker, carpenter, 
15 | maſon, 
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maſon, bricklayer, tailor, ſhoemaker, cooper, 

tanner, cutrier, maltſter, brewer, diſtiller, ſail- 

maker, ropemaker, printer, and bookbinder, 

whether maſter or journeyman, can miſs of em- 

ployment there. Even filverſmiths and watch- 

; mak ers will find the ſtate of ſociety not unfavour- 

4 able to their trade. Of filverſmiths (maſters and 

. Journeymen) there are reckoned about four 

hundred in Philadelphia alone. I cannot enu- 

merate every trade, but all thoſe of common uſe 

are now, and will long continue to be in demand 

there. Thoſe I have enumerated, 1 know to be 

ſo at this moment: the wages of journeymen are 

ſomewhat higher than with you, and the money 

of a poor man will certainly go fantbar. * 

Tou aſk me whether a man of large income 

can pleaſantly ſpend it in America? a large in- 

come is not ſo eafily ſpent there, as in Europe; 

there are not ſuch variety of amuſements, nor ſo 

expenſive amuſements; nor does an expenſive 

. ſtyle of living procure ſo much reſpect there, as 

| with you.“ I do not think it the place for a man 
of pleaſure, in your acceptation of the word. 

Can a man of moderate fortune improve it? 

Tes, * the 3 1 enen of lands 


hn 1 Jones 1 find on enquiry that the moſt expenſive per- 
ſons i in Philadelphia and New Vork, lived at an expence be- 
vond 2000l. b a Years 1 F 


n bc. 


E 
the bret py the eaſieſt way of i improving « 2 
moder te fortune. 

Can a man of large fortune increaſe i it? ves, 
in the ſame way: provided he does not purchaſe 
at random. Thoſe who buy land on the expec- 
tation of re-ſelling it at an advance of price, 
muſt not buy in the thickly ſettled part of the 
country ; for there land is nearly at the maxi- 
mum of price it will arrive at for many years: 
he muſt not buy large tracts, far from all preſent 
ſettlements, unleſs he can force the ſpeedy ſet- 
tlement of them by his own connect ions and in- 
fluence. If he can do that, he may buy indeed, 
any where, uſing common prudence in chuſing 
the ſituation: but if he cannot induce an emi- 
gration thither by his own, exertions, he muſt 
buy where the current of population is evident- 
ly tending, but where it has not yet reached. 
Certainly, land ſpeculations in America, pru- 
dently entered upon, are extremely profitable: J 
made at random, they are otherwiſe.“ If theſe 
do not ſuit, part of the American ſtock pays 


ke Purchaſers i in this country, and meaning to ſtay here, 
will not find it their intereſt in general, to embark a portion 
of property ſo ſmall as not to pay for an agent on the ſpot. 
In this caſe, it ſhould be a joint concern, Bur ſo much cau- 
tion 1s requiſite to perſons not going themſelves to America, 
that I cannot recommend the inveſtiture of a fortune there, 
unleſs the principal, or ſome of the principals, act upon per- 
fonal knowledge. 
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above 6 per cent. per annum, and the deferred 
ſtock above 7.“ 
The profeſſion of the law is not ſo IH 
in any of the ſtates of America, from what it is 
in England, as not to afford a fair chance of 
ſucceſs to any lawyer from the old country, who 
will ſpend a couple of years in attaining the prac- 
tice, and the knowledge peculiar to, and neceſ- 
fary for, the particular ſtate in which he wiſhes 
to act. The fees are much the ſame as in 
England, The reports of caſes determined in 
England, are authority, but are not precedent. 


* The American debt, ſixteen million ſterling, i is funded 
in three kinds of ſtack, viz. the 3 per cent. ſtock, the 6 pet 
cent. ſtock, and the deferred ſtock ; this latter bearing. no pre- 
ſent intereſt, bur intereſt at 6 per cent. will become payable 
vpon it from and after the 1ſt of January, 1801. 

- In the beginning of June 1794, the prices of American 


| ſtock were in London, | Per cent. I. s. 6d. 
. 6 per cent. ſtock, gol per cent. paying an intereſt | | 
of - . - . is. 6 13 4 


3 per cent. col. per cent. paying an intereſt of - 6 O o 
© Deferred ſtock 571. per cent, upon which, if com- 
pound intereſt be reckoned at 5 per cent. until 1801, 
Ahe 571. will amount to Sol. wank therefore will 
yield, %%% a =. 9.10.0 
Shares in the American Bank, which has hitherto 3 
paid 81. per cent. are at 1061. per cent. paying an in- 
RE — 6159 
As the ſurplus revenue is about 1,200,000 dollars, 
(270,000. ſterling) per ann. this is laid out on a2 rr 
of a * fund, to diſcharge the * 


They 


( 
They! have . weight, and are generally deci- 
ſive, but they are open to obſervation, to ani- 
madyverſion, and to contradiction. The law, 
however, is a faſhionable, and. therefore a full 
profeſſion, and I doubt whether an Engliſh law- 
yer will, in general, mend his pecuniary ſituation. 
by removing there; the lawyers of great prac- 
tice (who all act as attornies) get from gol. to 
20001. currency a year. I believe the profits of 
none exceed 3000l. German and F rench, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, are very convenient to an 
American lawyer. f 

The profeſſion of phyſic is well filled in 1 
rica, but there are many foreigners who practice: 
the profeſſion I believe is open, but (unleſs in the 
caſe of a German or French practitioner among 
the inhabitants, wh. ſpeak Engliſh imperfectly) 
the American phyſicians have, and very juſtly, 
the preference. Surgeons are not ſo experienced 
as with you, nor indeed do ſurgical caſes ſo fre- 
quently occur, The poor are leſs expoſed to ac- 
cidents and diſeaſe, and therefore hoſpital prac- 
tice is not ſo inſtructive there. 

With reſpect to divinity, I doubt e 7 
individuals of any claſs of that profeſſion, ortho- 
dox or heterodox, would be much in requeſt, 
If any, thoſe of the Arian or Socinian perſua- 
ſion would be ſo in New-York and Philadel- 
phia : there are many Unitarians in the two laſt- | 

| mentioned 


(63. 


mentioned towns and in Boſton ; where t bes 
lieve there is one congregation, which is the 
, only one of that deſcription J know of in Ame- 


h rica. Were divines to emigrate, they would 

[ probably ſucceed beſt as ſchoolmaſters, who are 
maoch in requeſt ny where on the American 

F: continent. | 
9 With reſpe to ey men, it is to be ob- 7 


ſerved that in America there is not as yet what 
may be called a clan of ſociety, to whom that 
denomination will apply; ſuch, for inſtance, as is =; 
to be found in Great Britain, and indeed in moſt 
of the old countries of Europe. A claſs, whoſe 
_ profeſſion is literature; and among whom the 
branches of knowledge are divided and ſub- 
divided with great minuteneſs, each individual 
taking and purſuing his ſepzrate department as 
regularly as the reſpective fabricators of a watch 
or a pin. Literature in America is. an amuſe- 
ment only—collateral to the occupation of the 
-perſon who attends, (and but occaſionally at- 
1 to it. In Europe, it is a trade —a means 
of livelihood. The making of books is there 
as much a buſineſs as the ſelling of books. No 
wonder therefore it is better done in Europe 
than in America; or that with their uſual good 
ſenſe the Americans ſhould permit you to be 
their manufacturers of literature, as well a as of 
crockery or calicoes. | 
5 D G 
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(6 ) 
_ - Certainly the Americans are not inferior” in 
abilities to the Europeans; they are comparatively 

an infant ſociety, and their numbers are compa- 
ratively few; and yet old as Great Britain is in 
experience, abounding in her - eſtabliſhment 
for the promotion of learning, pre- eminent in 
reputation, and gigantic in her attainments of 
knowledge and ſcience of all kinds,- the ſtripling 
of the new world has taught you war by Waſh- 
ington, and philoſophy by Franklin: Ritten- 
houſe ranks with your mathematicians and aſtro- 
nomers ; your diplomatiſts have ſhrunk before 
the reaſonings of Jefferſon, and the lateſt and 
acuteſt of your political philoſophers are more 
than ſuſpected of being the diſciples only of 
Paine and Barlow, whoſe knowledge is notori- 
_ ouſly the produce of the American ſchool—but 
though not in abilities, the Americans are in- 
ferior to you in the opportunities of knowledge ; 
their libraries are ſcanty, their collections are 
almoſt entirely of modern books; they do not 
contain the means of tracing the biſtory of queſ- 
tions: this is a want which the literary people 


ſeel very much, and which it will take ſome _ 


years to remedy ; but the convulſed ſtate of Eu- 
rope, and the increaſing proſperity of America, 
will contribute rapidly to improve their ſituation 


in this. reſpect. 6 5 
5 T̃bere 
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( 66 
There is another eircumſtance alſo which has 
hitherto tended to keep back the progreſs of 
letters with us. The war brought on much in- 
dividual as well as national poverty; neceſſity 
therefore, as well as the habitual induſtry and 
frugality of the people, led every body to at- 
tend to commercial purſuits, and their attention 
as abforbed in the improvement rather of their 
| pockets than of their minds. But ere long a new 
generation will ariſe, and it is riſing, who will be 
enabled by the accumulations of their parents 
to diſpenſe with the purſuits of buſineſs - they 


vill begin to feel the want of employment—they 


will imbibe a taſte for literature and philoſophy | 
Land the fine arts, and the uſeful ſciences will 
find their votaries as numerous and ſucceſsful 
in America as in Europe; ; even at preſent the 
literati of the old continent will eaſily find 
congenial ſociety in the great towns of America, 


"4 drone at Philadelphia, 


—— 


Vou aſk me how ſervants are to be procured! ? 
In the towns they are not very difficult to be 
found: the country itſelf furniſhes nearly enough, 


and the emigrations of all kinds from Germany, 


from Ireland, from Scotland, and from England, 
amount to about 10, ooo a year; theſe, toge- 
ther with the liberated blacks, furniſh a ſufficient 
Ba to the ſtates north of Maryland; ſouth of 
that 


6 


* ſtate they depend on the labour of ſlayes. 
The wages of ſervants of all kinds in theſe ſtates, 
may be regarded at about one-fourth dearer 


than the ſame claſſes and deſcriptions i in England. 4 


This rule will hold for the country, as well as 
the town. Few ſervants are kept for ſhew, 
owing to every perſon being of ſome oſtenſible 
profeſſion. For inſtance, 1 know of only one 
profeſſed © Gentleman,” i. e. idle, unoccupied | 


perſon of fortune in Philadelphia.—Their time 


is not yet come. TNT INF OL 
You enquire about the ſtate of politics in 
America, and the ſentiments of the people of | 
that country . toward Great Britain, 11 : 
We have among us about half a dozen fuf- 


petted Royaliſts, excluſive of ſome Eogliſhmen 
_ ſettled in the great towns, whom the Americans 
regard as unreaſonably prejudiced: againſt their 
government, and infected with a kind of maladie 
du pays. 


5 he reſt of the Americans a are Republicans ; 


but. of two er the one leaning to an ex- 
tenſion rather than A, limitation of the powers of 
| the legiſlative and executive government; rather Tos 
leaning. to Britiſh than to French politics; in- 
clining to introduce and extend the funding, the 
manufacturing, and the commercial Tyſteras. | In 
this claſs, rank almoſt all the executive officers 
of govermnent, wich Mr. Waſbington at their 


1 Fa head; 


bead; the majority of the members of the Se- 
nates, and the greateſt part of the opulent mer- 
_ chants of the large towns, This party is deno- 
minated the Federaliſts, partly becauſe they 
were the chief introducers and ſupporters of the 
_ preſent federal government and the conſtitution 
of 1787 ; and partly from the very ingenious 
feries of letters in favour of that conſtitution by 
Mr. Hamilton, termed © Fhe Federaliſt. ? 
I be other party are called, *Anti-federaliſts:*” 
not becauſe they are adverſe to a federal govern- 
ment, or wiſh like the French for a republic, one 
and indiviſible, but in contradiſtinction rather 
to the denomination of the other claſs. The 
*Anri-federalits, at the time when the preſent 
American conſtitution Was in agitation, were 
c hoſtile to the extenſive powers given to govern- 
ment, and wiſhed for more frequent returns to 
the people, of the authority they were to de- 
tgate' to their truſtees in office, This party 
objects to the large ſalaries given to the officers 
of government, to the ſtate and diſtance aſ- 
__ furned by ſome among them, not even excluding 
the Preſident Waſhington, whoſe manners and 
mode of living, cold, reſerved and ceremonious, 
A Kas is faid) have tended in ſome degree to coun- 
teract the effect of his great abilities and emi- 
nent ſervices. The Anti- federaliſts alſo rather 
bean to the French Aer though not to the 
BR 5 French 
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French practice of politics; and they. are averſe 
to hat they deem the monopolizing ſpirit, and 
inſulting arrogance of ſuperiority in your nation. 
This ſpirit of animoſity againſt Great Britain 
has been prodigiouſly encreaſed by the part 
your country is ſuppoſed to have taken in fo- 
menting the Indian war, in exciting the hoſtili- 
ties of the Algerines, in ſeizing. the ſhips and 
obſtructing the commerce of the American 
merchants, in refuſing or neglecting to give up 
the poſts upon the lakes, or to make reparation 
for ſtolen negroes. The conduct of your court 
has certainly given ſtrength to the Anti- federal 
| party, among whom may now be ranked the 
majority of the people, and the majority of the 
- houſes of repreſentatives. It is ſincerely to 
be hoped that ſome terms of / arnicable accom- 
maodation may ſpeedily be adopted. Perhaps 
Mr. J ay's being a reputed Federaliſt, will rather 
aſſiſt than obſtruct this deſired event, under all 
the circumſtances of the two countries. 
Lou will eaſily conjecture from the kl" 
account, that the Federaliſts are the ins, and the 
5 Anti- federaliſts the outs of the American govern · 
ment; and this is in a great degree, but not uni- 
verſally true. We are more moderate than you are. 
| You have forgotten to enquire about wine, 
unleſs you included it under the head of Euro- 
pean comforts and conveniences, The following 
; #3 pricey 


ARES... 
prices 1 take from the Philadelphia price: cura 
kent of the 11th of January, 1794. American 
porter, in bottles, 88. 3d. (ſterling) per dozen, 
bottles included —this is about the quality of - 
Four provincial porter. London porter, 7s. 44d. 
K̃ccluſive of bottles. Beſt Cogniac brandy, 
5 78. 42d. per gallon. Arrack, 6s. 3d. per gallon, 
Beſt Jamaica rum, 38. 3d. per gallon. Madeira 
wine, 50. 178. per pipe. Port wine, 251. TIS. 
per pipe. Teneriffe wine, 38. per gallon. Liſbon 
wine, 28]. 78. per pipe. Claret, 26s. per ___ 
Sherry,” beſt, 5s. 5d. per gallon, / © © 

In January, 1793, when Great Britain was : at 
peace; the London current price liſt gave Port 
Wine, 481. per pipe; Madeira, 681. Liſbon; 451. 
Sherry 551. per butt; Brandy 145. 6d, ba grow 
and Rum 5s. 3d. per gallon. 

In New-York and Philadelphia Choedias: 199 
"Fold retail at 10d. roaſted Coffee 14d. beſt Hyſon 
Tea 68. © beſt Souchong 45. 4d. and 48. öd.; 
Jugar, double-fefined, at 1s. 6d. per 1b. lump 
13d. and 14d. At preſent, the cultivation of 
-— the vine is much in vogue in Pennſylvania, -and 

good wine has been already made in that ſtate. 

Tou aſk me which line of life is upon the 
whole the beſt for a man of middling fortune to 
adopt? As a general rule I have no heſitation in 
ſaying, that perſons of from 250l. to Fool. 
fortune, had better become farmers. I do not 
* 2 5 know 


cog 


(( 


know that large fortunes are to be made by 
farming, but I am ſure that a moderate fortune 
will more certainly, more eaſily, and more 
pleaſantly produce a common average profit in 
that line, than in any rt 1 am e 5 
with. 4 
A hundred ahh fiſey:a acres 55 hand; 1 a 105 
lerable houſe and barn upon it, and ſufficient 
land cleared, for a perſon} immediately to begin 
as a farmer, may be purchaſed in many parts at 
Al. currency an acre, “ payable one fifth, perhaps, 
down, and one-fifth every year, with intereſt. 1 
doubt whether this is more profitable, than the 
purchaſe with the ſame money of a large quan- 
tity of unimproved land, if the ſettler chooſe to 
encounter the difficulties. of. the- firſt. twelve 
months, which are difficulties i in Eogland only ; 
to Americans they do not Boks YA: that 
* form. b 
I The land thus ae is a a df. pro- 
a perty that muſt of neceſſity receive an annual 
increaſe in value, from the natural - popu- 
lation of the country, befides that which the 
induſtry of the proprietor may confer upon 
it; 1 think I ſpeak within compaſs when I ſay, 
that an induſtrious cultivator, beſides making a 
plentiful livelihood. and Sand intereſt oh his 


JO" ;# Not quite 508. terling. | 
By. capital 


: . 7 2 X 
: (< 98; ): 


_ eapital, will find his farm quadrupled in value at 


the end of ten years, ifhe bought it in any cheap 
part of the _ On" * was at che time 
10 pers n a nh, the POSTER are 
much on the ſide of farming; the value of the 
produce in America is much higher than in 
England, when you conſider the lightneſs of the 
taxes, and the -cheapneſs, and the fertility of the 
nd. Among farmers, there is not, as in great 
towns, A perpetual temptation to unneceſſary ex 


5 pence, or a ſtyle of living above i incame; and a 


man who has lived in the eaſe and plenty of 
middle life, need not give his ſon a better or a 
more certain eſlabliſhment at ſetting out in the 
world, than gs ares of land, and gool. to begin 
with; and this, ten years hence, will eaſily be 
within the compaſs of men of moderate. fortune 
who begin their American career now. 

Nor is the term ** farmer” ſyponimous 0 
the ſame word in England. With you it means 
a tenant, holding of ſome lord, paying much in 


rent, and much in tythes, and much in taxes: an 
-anferior-rank in life, occupied by perſons of in- 


farmer is a land-owner, paying no rent, no 


tythes, and few taxes, equal in rank to any other 


rank in the ſtate, having a voice in the appoint- 
ment of his 9 and a fair chance, if he 
: N = 


Sy 


deſerve. it, of becoming one himſelf. In fact, 
nine tenths of the . of America are 
farmers. 1 
Lou alk me, what fon is nome: to com- 
mence farmer upon a moderate ſcale, in ſome 
civilized,. and ee well ſettled . of the 
back country? 4 Ea 1 
A man may buy 300 4 acres of rich, but vnim- | 
proved land, for inſtance, at preſent. in ſuch a 
ſituation, for 308. per acre, currency, payable by 
inſtalments. In the courſe ofa ſummer, he mays 
with a couple of men to help him, clear ground. | 
enough to maintain ſome cattle through the 
winter, and may have a comfortable loghouſe 
built, which he may improve or enlarge at his 
leiſure. To do this, to put one-third of the, 
whole into an arable ſtate, and to pay the firſt - 
and ſecond inſtalments, will coſt him, with the 
wages of the men, the keep of himſelf and 4 
moderate family for a twelve- month, and the 
neceſſary cattle and implements of huſbandry to : 
cultivate this quantity Property about 4501. or 
5ool. Rerling. — 
Tou aſk me why 1 prefer the place * men- 
tioned to you for ſettling? Becauſe, firſt, the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, for the reaſons I have al- 


This relates to a propoſed ſettlement in Pennſylvania on 
the Loyalſock creek; and extending between the eaſt and 
weſt branches of the Suſquehanna, about 40 or 50 miles from 

Sunbury, and about 170 from Philadelphia. 5 
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ready given, ſeems,” upon the whole the _ 
_ eligible of the American ſtates. Secondly, be- 
cauſe the place in queſtion is the higheſt part of 
the ſtate, therefore the climate is more ſettled, the 
air is more clear, and the danger of intermittents 

and the plague of inſects much leſs (ceteris pa- 
ribus) than in any lower ſituation. Thirdly, be- 


cauſe the heats of ſummer are not ſo intenſe, nor - 


the alternations of ſows and thaws in winter ſo 
frequent there, as in the more ſoutherly parts of 
the ſtate.  Fourthly, , becauſe by common con- 
ſent, the land to be found there is of the beſt 
quality to be found in Pennſylvania. Nor my ; 
' T any doubt but ſettlers ® will be induced to go 
thither, by the healthy ſituation of the place 
fixed on, by the reputed fertility of the land, 
the ſociety already ſettling, and about to ſettle 
there, by the preſent cheapneſs of the land, by 
the probable rapidity of improvement from the 
ſum appropriated for that purpoſe, and by the 
expectation of ſeeing ſhortly a good place of edu- 
cation there. It is the only Engliſb ſettlement 1 
know of in America; and although American 
manners and ſociety approach nearer to Engliſh 
"than any other, they are not quite Engliſh; and I | 
have no doubt of the inclination of Engliſh emi- 
| Granny ehr chat en in nah I 2 not know 


=. The 1 from the ſettled to the unſettled parts of 
| America are computed at 40 or 50 thouſand annuall : 
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TY they can de better, or where upon the 
whole they can pitch their tents ſo eligibly. | 
I ou aſk me whether, 1 in my opinion, the eſtab· 
liment of peace in Europe will not render 
France a more eligible country than the United 
States? To this 1 anſwer without hefitation, 
no. Highly as I approve of many alterations in 
the theory and Practice of government adopted 
by the French, it is impoſſible for me to approve 
the ferocious injuſtice of many of their practices. 
The vague, looſe, declamatory, prejudging ſtyle 
of their accuſations; their denial of a full and 
fair hearing, by authorizing the jury (the judges) 
to decide before the defendant has produced all 
his evidence; their total Ciſregard to paſt charac- 
ter and ſervices, to genius and learning; their 
evident accuſations from motives of robbery 
and plunder, againſt perſons whoſe only crime 
appears to be their poſſeſſion of property ; the 
compleat and abſolute deſpotiſm they have 
eſtabliſhed not only over the words, actions, and 
writings of men in France, but almoſt over their 
very thoughts; amounting to a perfect aanihila- 
tion of the liberty of the preſs, and the liberty 
of ſpeech; their deteſtable want of private ho- 
nour, in the breach of confidence between pri- 
vate friends; in their exciting every man to be- 
come a ſpy. upon the words and actions of his 
acquaintance; - in their even threatening with 
puniſhment wives who ſhould conceal the retreat 
„ 2 FEs ; of 
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of their huſbands, 5 chadh diſſolving all the para- 


mount objections of private life; their unneceſ- 
ſary execution of females for mere political ſenti- 
ments; their execrable accuſation of the unfor- 
tunate Antoinette, whoſe crimes were the crimes 
of the age and the nation rather than the indivi- 


dual; their whole ſyſtem of proceeding againſt 


female delinquents, without allowing the political 
rights of females ; their preſent habitual delight 


in contemplating the executions of their numer- 


ous delinquents; their preſent animoſity againſt 
the Engliſn in particular, which will take ſome 


time to wear off; all theſe circumſtances, much 


as I admire the many great qualities of the French 
nation, would excite me to ſhun the ſociety of the 
preſent generation of that country. They are a 
wonderful people; but in my opinion rather to 
de admired at a diſtance, than fit for a peaceable 
man to reſide among. It is true they are, ac- 
cording to their own expreſſion, à la hauteur de 
leur filuation, but I look for happineſs amid 
the attachments of friends and kindred; where 


the obligations of private ſociety ſhall be inviola- 


'ble; where I may talk folly and be forgiven; 


-where I 'may differ from my neighbour in po- 


Aitics or religion with impunity; and where I 
may have time to correct erroneous opinions 
without the orthodox intervention of the halter 
or the guillotine, Such times may and will 
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come in F rance, but I fear not before the pre- 
ſent race ſhall die away. | 
Even in America, the cloſe of the war was a 
pe1 iod extremely unpleaſant for a ſtranger to fix 
his reſidence. Violent political prejudices, impa- 
tience of differing opinions, private and perſonal 
animoſities,. ferocious manners, inſecurity. of 
rights, individual and national poverty, inceſſant 
political contentions, all men dividing into par- 
ties, even upon the ſubdiviſions of political queſ- 
tions, injuſtice in the taxation of emigrants, and 
all the evils of an unſettled government were 
for ſome time prevalent there, At preſent little 
or nothing of this kind is perceived. But the 
Americans are a much cooler people than the 
French, and I fear a longer prevalence of theſe 
evils among the latter. Moreover, however 
ſettled the ſtate of France might be, however 
excellent its government, and amiable as well as 
admirable its inhabitants, yet for a man who 
looks forward to the future ſettlement of a fa- 
mily, France is not, and America in iy opinion 
is, the country to be choſen. The equality of 
conditions, and almoſt equality of fortunes a- 
- mong the French, will be great obſtacles to the 
eſtabliſhment of manufactures beyond thoſe of 
mere neceſſity. I do not think this an evil to 
the country, becauſe I deteſl the manufacturing 


wn obſerving the fallacious proſperty it in- 
duces, 


— 
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duces, its joltability, and its evil effect on the 
happineſs and the morals of the bulk of the peo- 
ple. You muſt on this ſyſtem have a large por- 
tion of the people converted into mere machines, 


ignor ant, debauched, and brutal, that the ſur- 


Plus value of their labour of 12 or 14 hours a 
day, may go into the pockets and ſupply the 
luxuries of rich, commercial, and manufacturing 
"capitaliſts. I deteſt the ſyſtem, and am grieved 
to ſee that ſo ſenſible a man as Mr. Hamilton 


can urge, in his report on American manufac- 


tures, their furniſhing employment to children, 
as an argument for their being eſtabliſned in 


America. I hope to ſee the time when not only 


the childhood, but the youth of the pooreſt in- 
habitant in this country, female as well as male, 


mall be employed in the improvement of their 
underſtanding, under ſome ſyſtem of national 
education; and in labour no further than is con- 
ducive to health and pleaſure. Let manhood 
labour; but in my opinion even manhood was 
not intended for inceſſant labour, nor is the ſyſ- 


tem of inceſſant induſtry conducive to human 


-happineſs. The preſent imperfect ſtate of ſo- 


ciety and of knowledge may make it neceſſary, 
but I hope the univerſal annihilation of abſolute 


_ Ignorance among us will tend in time to material 
: improvement in the means of promoting human 


OI.” A ſmall quantity of labour will pro- 


duce 


Cz 
duce the comforts and conveniences of life, and 
the old ſyſtems of government have hitherto been 
the chief ſupports of luxurious and unneceſſary 
_ expenditure. Suppoling, therefore, that the 
French do not become a manufacturing nation, 
I do think the country, on the agricultural 
plan, will ſoon be too highly populated to make 


the comfortable ſettlement of a family there ſo -- 


eaſy as in America. For inſtance, France at 
24,800,000 of inhabitants, contains 152 per 
ſquare mile, according to Zimmermann; whoſe 
calculation was certainly too low at the time. 
Dr. Jameſon, in his excellent tables of political 
geography, reckons 157 per ſquare mile in 
France; this was before the war. Perhaps 
Zimmermann's calculation will be true on the 
eſtabliſnment of peace. In a ſquare mile are 
640 ſtatute acres, which gives little more than 
4 acres per head. Land, therefore, in France, 
in the courſe of a few years, will probably be- 
come ſcarce and dear, and after all we live by 
the produce of land. America, on the contrary, 
has land which will be unoccupied. for ages; 
and at preſent the higheſt population of the 
American. States is not above 65 per ſquare 
mile, which I take Connecticut to have, The 
| people of this ſtate find themſelves too circum- 
ſcribed, and yearly emigrate to cheaper ſitua- 
tions. Pennſylvania, bas n now about 12 per ſquare | 
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Looking forward therefore to ſociety for my 


on life, and to my circumſtances for eaſe to my 


children, I chooſe America and not France. I 


conjecture, if you 1 remove at el pou will act 


op my ideas. 
You wiſh to know what hints I can give you re- 
ſpecting your voyage, ſhould you reſolve to ven- 
ture upon a change of ſituation. 
On a ſuppoſition that you have no ner 
what part of America you land at, I ſhould re- 
commend your going to ſorne place i in 4 —M 


| Maryland or Philadelphia, if you ſet out in the 
| ſpring, « or any time fromthe latter end of F Why 


to the latter end of March. If you take your 
departure i in the ſummer, I would adviſe you to 


: go to Boſton or to New York, rather than land 


in the ſouthern provinces during the period of the 


: autumnal heats. 


Cabin paſſengers | pay "EY 2 c guineas to 7, | 
each, for which they are found in every accommo- 
dation, excepting bedding and linen, They have 


freſh proviſions, wine, ſpirits, porter, &c. plenti- 


fully provided for their uſe. Steerage paſſengers, 


8 to 10l. being found in ſhip's proviſions. Chil- | 


dren in both caſes, under ten or twelve, are ac- 
commodated at half price. Their bedding and 
linen, paſſengers of each kind find themſelves. 


A ſpring paſſage will be cold, and therefore the 


beſt Py" is a feather bed cut in halves, which 
ſu pplics 


(Ry 
ſupplies two births In ſummer,” a matraſs ſo 
treated will be pleaſanter than a feather bed. In 
ſpring, provide yourſelf with a cloth jacket and 
trowſers; in ſummer you ſhould have twocor 
three nankeen or other light jackets,” and three 
or four pair of cotton or linen trowſers. A 

black cravat will be full as convenient on board 
| ſhip, as a white one, 

Fou ſhould calculate u pon a paſſage oft ten evi 
from London, (which is uſually a week longer 
than from the weſtern ports of Great Britain) and 
although you will moſt probably not be above 
ſeven or eight from port to port; it will fave 
you ſome trouble if you pack up your linen 
before hand, upon this calculation, for you will 
have changes ready, without the neceſſity of | 
opening your boxes immediately.” 5 1 

Let your linen be put up in een parcels, for 
inſtance, two or three ſhirts, twoor three pair of 
ſtockings, two or three handkerchiefs, and a 
towel or two. Of theſe parcels make ten, and 
you will find it readier than running to your 
trunk every time you want to dreſs yourſelf. 
Take care that the captain has a filtering ſtone, 
or ſome other machine for the ſame purpoſe, for 
the: uſe of the cabin paſſengers. Stould your 
water notwithſtanding ſmell ſomewhat offenſively, 
which in ſummer time it will do, this may be re- 
medied by ſome powder of charcoal, If there is 
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no Skeriog ſtone, the mere particles of dirt will 


be eaſily thrown down and the water cleared, by 


putting about a tea-ſpoonful of a ſolution of alum 


Into a pint of water, which in a quarter of an 


hour will be very clear, and its wholeſomeneſs not 
in the lighteſt degree impaired. 723 
Take care to provide yourſelf with lemons, 
apples, or any other fruit that will keep; you will 
find them very grateful, eſpecially after fickneſs. 
This latter complaint is not dangerous, and is 
better ſubmitted to than prevented. It goes off 
earlier by exerciſe upon deck in the open air than 
by ſtaying below in the cabin; and it is better 
cured 'by gentle dilution, than by loading your 
ſtomach with food, or by any preventative or 
- curative medicines. On landing, your health 
will be better for having been ſick at ſea, This 
is, at leaſt, as true with reſpect to n as the 
male ſex. | © 
Sickneſs and want of exerciſe are apt to in- 


_ duce coſtiveneſs: this ſhould be guarded againſt 


by the laxative medicines you are accuſtomed to 
\ uſe, Sena, Lenitive Electuary, Jalap, Rhubarb 


Lor Calomel. This tendency is increaſed by 


much animal food and porter, and even the 


uſual quantity of wine. Engliſhmen are too apt 


to live in hot weather and ſouthern climates, as 
they do in the cold and rainy winters of cheir own 


country. | Fo 5 
You 
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Tou will ſoon get tired of ſhip biſcuit: there- 
fore provide yourſelf with rufks, or lices of bread ; 
| baked over again, which you will be obliged to 
Dr. Franklin for having: recommended. 
A ſea voyage is very tireſome. Take, there- 
fore, books, and cards, and chels, and draughts, 
jf you play at thoſe games. 
Vith reſpect to the articles worth talking wk 
you for your own uſe in America, I think the 
beſt general rule is to take whatever you can 
pack up in a box, or a cheſt, keeping an ae- 
count of the contents. You may take even your 
glaſſes and your crockery. Stock yourſelf with 
linen, but you need not over ſtock yourſelf with 
other wearing apparel. Carry enough, however, 
for a twelvemonth at leaſt. 
| | Orrlit not your library ; get all your unbound 
books bound. Settle with ſome friend of yours 
an exchange of newſpapers, and concert t regular 
exchanges of letters. x 1775 
The culinary vegetables of America are up- | 
on the whole ſuperior to thoſe of England, but 
the fruits, peaches, melons, cherries, and currants 
excepted, are inferior. The walnut is rank, 
ſmall and oily; the cheſnut, though ſweeter, is 
much ſmaller ; - nearines are not much culti- 
vated ; of filberts, I ſaw none; gooſeberries are 
not plentiful ſouth of Long Iſland. The green 
gage, the Orlean, and the magnum bonum plumb 
GR > are 
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are not common: they have the Damafcene 


umb in more abundance. If, therefore, you 


mean to live in the country, you ſhould certainly 
collect the ſtones of theſe Seer or procure — 


to be ſent out to you. 
For the ſame reaſon; you mould carry with you 
ſome garden flower ſeeds. For the Americans 


prefer utility to ornament, ſo much as to make © 
the articles of this kind common with you, not 
eaſy to be met with in country ſituations there. 


Perhaps to an agriculturiſt it may not be amiſs 


to mention, that they uſe the drill Plough very 


little in America: they uſe few or no artificial 
graſſes, except Timothy, upon which they de- 
pend a good deal in the middle provinces. And 
they have yet to aſcertain whether lucerne and 
faintſoin, vetches and chicory will be of benefic 


to them. 


I believe 1 have now anſwered moſt of your 
queries ; ſuch farther information as occurs to 
me, 24 Mes to be of uſe to you, I ſhall ſpeedily 
ſend. 
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I; N my two laſt tenſor you TY received: my 
opinions of the moſt eligible part of the Conti- 
nent of America, and information on ſuch other 

topics as have occurred to you to enquire about, 
or to me to ſuggeſt." I ſhall now endeavour 

to give you ſome facts reſpecting the preſent 
price of land, of produce, of wages, of carriage, 
gcc. in various parts of the United States, which 
will enable you te judge in ſome meaſure for 

Fourſelf, in caſe you ſhould fill Rave views of \ 
Wn us. gh : 

The Rev. Mr. T vm of Che bent near 
a in Lancaſhire, went to America in the 
ſpring of laſt year (1793) with the ſame inten- 
tions nearly as I did. When I arrived at Phi- | 
ladelphia in Oct. 1793, I found a letter from him 
to me, of which the following is an extract. This 
will give you facts of the kind above-mentioned | 
from Richmond, in Virginia, through Maryland, 
along the Shenandoah valley to Harriſburg, on 

the banks of the Suſquehanna, in Pennſylvania. 
My own notes of a tour in company with 
Meſſrs, Prieſtley, Humphreys and Bakewell, 
G 3 will 
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will furniſh information. of the ſame ſort toward 
the moſt northern part of Pennſylvania, near the 
confines of New York State, and thence through 
the centre of the State firft mentioned, to Phila- 
delphia. This, with ſome ſcattered information 
reſpecting the price of land in ſome other of the 
as yet uuſettled parts of America, will enable 
you to judge how far a certain quantity of mo- 
ney will go in the purchaſe of land there, and 
where it may probably be inveſted to moſt ad- 
vantage. You muſt recollect however, that 
the flouriſhing ſtate of America; the number 
of emigrants. thither from among perſons of 
middling forxune in various parts of Europe, who 
car the reſult of the preſent calaraities; and the 
*conſiderable ſums inveſted by monied people in 
Holland and elſewhere, in the purchaſe of un- 
ſettled American lands, occaſions a continual 
Increaſe in the price of that commodity. Within 
theſe laſt.three years, the purchaſes of land in 
Pennſylvania and New York States, have en- 
eteaſed in value, at leaſt three-fold on the aver- 
age; and I have little doubt of their continuing 
Ao enereaſe, eſpecially if Europe ſhouldgunfortu- 
nately for that continent, continue in a-ſtate of | 
Warfare, while America remains at peace with | 
herſelf, and with all the world. And this is a 
ſuppoſition, for many al to Came: far from 
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The ſums mentioned are in ſterling money, 
unleſs where it is otherwiſe expreſſed. 


Vireinta. Urbanna, upon the Rapahannock 
in the county of Middleſex. 

Soil, white, looſe, ſandy. 

Price of land about one-third cleared, *. 1 58. 
ſterling per acre of 69 and 2-thirds' yards | 
ſquare. 

Rent of corn land about Is. 6d. per acre. 

Labour. Slaves only, either 5 or 
rented. They are hired at from 6 to gl. a year, the 
maſter finding proviſions and cloathing, and pay- 
ing the tax. The uſual allowance to a ſlaveis a 
peck and half of the meal of Indian corn, per 
week ; ſometimes pickled and falted herrings or 
mackarel. The cloathing is very trifling. 

Produce. Tobacco, wheat, corn. (By corn is 
meant excluſively Indian corn, or maize. —""- we 
Tarquie.) 
Market. By wu direct from bende to 
Europe. Corn alſo (maize) to New England, 
Nova Scotia and ward Weſt Indies. Wheat to 
Europe. 3 
Pie. Wheat 48. 6d. per | ' buſhel. : Corn 
138. 6d, per barrel of five buſhels, - | 


* By cleared is meant, the ſmall trees and ſhrubs grubbed 
up, and the larger trees cut down about two feet from the | 
ground, the ſtumps remaining. 
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Soil. Sandy, bur on the Sale of Ju ames river 
rich. 
1 Price of lend 4 t 6 "guineas per acre. But : 
| | land, by the "whale tract, including buildings, Fon 
it 0 and uncleared land together, ſeldom ex - 
i ceeds, at ten miles diſtance from the town, 208. 
to 465, per, Acre, It i is reckoned. hereabout an 
advantage to baye a great part of it in wood, : 
Io becauſe, the. culture of tobacco (which, has been 
c eonon, but is now rapidly giving way to hegt) 
exhauſts the land ſo much, that land, ſo uſed obt, 
is generally reckoned at nothing in the purchaſe, 
Labour, 18. 6s. to 28. a day, with proviſions, 
In harveſt 28. 6d. and gs 6d. a day. All ſlave | 
labour. oy Kr = 
- Produce and price. "Indian corn 15, bd. to 28. 
per buſhel; Wheat gs. 6d. to 48.“ The market, 
Richmond. Veſſels of large burthen may come | 
within twenty miles of Richmond, | 


NAR THE SouTa-WsT Mouxraix. 
Soil. Red clay, very good for wheat. Tho 
country pleaſant and healthful. 


wt This differs i in ſome fmall degree fol his Jouraal, of | 


which I ſhall make an exttact e 3 
1 Pos 
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Price of land. 208. to 305. an acre. 
Labour. gl. to 121. a year for a ſlave, with 
food and cloathing. The very few white ſer- 
vants that are to be procured, coſt from 12]. to 
x61. a year, and board, and are worth but 
tttle; for it being cuſtomary for all labour to 
be done by ſlaves, the whites thinking it de- 
grading, will not work with the blacks. La- 
bour! in harveſt 28. 3d. a day, with proviſions. | 
Produce. Wheat, corn, and ſome tobacco. | 
Market. Boats which carry four ton weight, 
go up to the South-Weſt Mountain. Wheat is 
taken down to Richmond at 72d. per buſhel. 


Tobacco at 138. 42d. per hogſhead of 1a00lb. 


FRED ERICE AND BERKELEYT CouxriESs. 
Soil. The beſt part of the country lies between 
the waters of the Opeckan Creek, and the She- 
nandoah. It is the richeſt lime: ſtone land on 
che eaſtern waters of this ſtate, It is of a dark 
grey, and ſuppoſed to be much about the fame | 
Go as the third rate land in Kentucky. 
B. Mr. Toulmin had not at that time 
= in Kentucky. | 
Price of land from 15s. to 41. an acre, but 
ſeldom ſo low as 158. in the beſt part of theſe 
countries, & e. one-half or two-thirds cleared. 
A good pron of land of 200 acres with a houſe, 
| . orchard, 


EEY:. 
orchard, barn, meadow, and ſpring, may be dent 
| ed at 451. a year. 

Labour from 5 to 7 Gen (48. 6d. each) per 
month, of twenty-ſix working days, with board. 
White ſervants very ſcarce on the eaſtern 12 of 
the valley. Ph 

Produce, Wheat and corn. * | 

Market. Alexandria, carried in waggons for 
75. 6d. per barrel of flour weighing 196 1b. and 
the barrel 17 Ib. the diſtance 80 miles. . 

Price of produce. Flour one guinea per 
bartel. N. B. The price of flour has 1 
been: 38. and this year even 6s. and 7s. 6d. 
barrel of 196 1b. net, more at Philadelphia ied 
at Baltimore; owing probably * to the greater 
| number of ſhips coming to the former port. 

When the federal city is fully eſtabliſhed, 
which is -nearly certain, Rider capitals, &c. 

vill probably be employed on "te Potowmack ; 
and proviſions and lands riſe i in the neighbour- 
hood. But the difficulty of procuring labourers, 
and the objections t © ave labour will {tall re- 
main. 

The opening of the Potowmack by the Het | 
round the Falls, will alſo render it an obje& of 


Mr. Toulmin was not aware that the experts from Penn- 
ſylvania State have nearly doubled in the courſe of two years. 


This is ſufficient to account for the higher price and greater 
demand at Philadelphia, 5 


im- 


( 


importance to capitaliſts to embark in commerce 


at Alexandria or George Town. At preſent 
many boats come down from Fort Cumberland 
to the Great F alls, about ten miles above George 
Town. Six weeks work, it is computed, will 


compleat the navigation to the mouth of Savage 


river, the boundary of the propoſed plan weſt- 
ward ; - and the canal at the Great Falls is ex. 


| pedted to be finiſhed in eighteen months. 


Whether the Shenandoah will be rendered na- 


. is a much more queſtionable point. The 


Potowmack company have the excluſive right of 
undertaking the work, and they have as yet 


ſhewn no ſerious intention of attempting it. The 


obſtructions at the mouth of the river are con- 


„„ SE 


The mouth of Savage river is about forty 


miles from the Monongahela. Boats capable of 
carrying ten ton weight, or one hundred hogſ- 
heads of flour, will be able to go from ce to 


Alexandria in four or five days; but it will take 
more than double the time to return. It is now 


common for perſons who ſend their produce 


about ſixty miles to pay a quarter dollar Us 
14d.) per 100 lb. CER 
Prices of land in particular places. Near 


Charles Town, within eight miles of the Potow- 
mack, the beſt land 3I. 15s. per acre. Within 
"2 mile of the junction, and upon the Shenan- 


1 7 | doah, 


1 5 


1 it may be had for 2l. 58. and gl. per acre, 
nt ures 18 broken and a e eee fit for 
At Shippand's bs. on: 1 ſouth Gde of . 
r eke it is from al. 5s. to 3l. 15s. per 
acre; but it is not equal to that in the valley. 
It is, howe ver, nearer to the market. A waggon 
will go in four days to and from Alexandria. 
Eſtates here are {mall and are > og ln arm 
wAthout laves. „„ 907 SHS 


„ ee | "The. 1 of Hag 
gars, Town,“ an the Antictam Creek. . . 

Beil. A, dark · coloured loam. iwilar to oe 58 
on the ſouth, ſide of the Potowmack. 

Price of land from 16 to 24 dollars, 1. e. 5 


31. 128. to 5l. 8. per acre, Lag e 
within eight or ten miles. 

Labour. Huſbandmen ſcares... | Ns 18. 
6d. and proviſions per day, or 5. to 6 W 
1. e. 228. 6d. to 278. per month. $7 | 
Market. Baltimore; - where wheat. e 
about 7d. a buſhel more than at Alexandria. The 
price of taking flour to Baltimore, ſeventy- 
- Hive miles, 55. 3d. per barrel. It may be ſent 


to Alexandria, eighty miles, lor a dollar, one- 


* Haggars 1 1 will be found toward the bude * 
of Howel's map of Pennſylvania, which I mention tor the ſake 
of thoſe who have that * f 


; = OE 
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third of Whithis is ofor the land carriage © Wilian- 
port, eight mules, at the mouth of the Conego- 
cheague Creek. But for want of a warehouſe 
at the Great Falls, this mode of conveyance is 
less uſeful at preſent than it would otherwiſe be. 
Ten miles north-weſt of Haggars Town, and 
upon a part of the Conegocheague Creek, to 
which the navigation may be eaſily extended, 
Land one-half cleared, and the reſt in wood, 
will fetch 61. per acre. This creek has been 
uſed already, during a week or two in he OD 


PENNSYLVANIA. Shippenſburg, Fenn 
miles ſouth of Carliſle, 
Soil. A good loam, though'n not t equal pro- 
bably to that laſt noticed. 5 

Price of land, 408. to 70s. per acre. 

Labour, 5 to 6 dollars a month. _ 

Market. Bal timore, eighty miles. 


| CarLISLE, and its vicinity. 
Soil. A loam, as in the other parts of the 
valley. A ſtratum of ſlate land runs through 
all the valley, and is found on one ſide of the 
Opekan Creek, in Virginia; the Conegocheague 
Creek, in Maryland and Pennſylvania, and the 
* I tave already obſerved that the Shenandoah Valley, is, 


in fact, continued as far as the Suſquebanna, in Penſylvania. 
8 Koa 


Co- 


„ $6; 3 
ö Conedogwinit Creek, in Pennſylvania, where the 
ſoil is much inferior to the lime-ſtone ſoil. 
Price of land upon the lime · ſtone ſide of the 
Conedogwinit, Pennſylvania, 31. 6s. to 41. 108. 
per acre ; being in a proportion of meadow and 

upland. Lands in general about three miles 
round Carliſle, though not upon the creeks, 
from 31. to 31. 128. and 41. 10s. per acre, ac- 
cording _ to its quality, - ſuppoſing about one- 
third cleared, Land at a greater diſtance; and 
within 7 or 8 miles, 21. to 31. except the low rich 
meadows. Lands nearer the Suſquehanna, being 
richer and nearer market, 51. to $1... Within 
a mile of Harriſburg, 121. an acre. ee with 
indifferent i improvements, near Middletown, the 
head of the propoſed junction between the Suſ⸗ | 
quehanna and the Skuilkyl, 3]. to 41. 

Produce. Principally wheat. 

Market. Philadelphia. ; 

Expence of carriage, by land as yet, 6 6s. Per 
barrel from Harriſburg. | 

The people of Carlitle have the e of 
being vunſociable, and jealous of new-comers, 
-and always careful that they ſhall not have too 
much influence in public affairs. 

Harriſburg and Middletown are delichefully; 
| and with reſpect to trade, eligibly ſituated on 
the banks of the Suſquehanna, but are Ort to 


intermitting coinplaints. . 
- Near 


| G 9 3 


NAR LANCASTER. | . 0s; TE 
Soil, a durable clay, not liable tobe much in- 


zured either by the wet in winter, or the ſun in 
ſummer. | 

Price of land. The moſt indifferent with 
ſcarcely any improvement, 61, to 81. an acre, It 
5 often ſells from 12 to 181.“ 
c Labour. 8 to 10 dollars a month, and board. ; 


Marker. PatLaDELPHIA. 

The above is the ſubſtance. of Mr. Toulmin' 8 
letter to me. I ſhall add a few more facts from 
his journal upon that tour, which I have ſince 
ſeen, before I write you the brief e I have 
made in continuation. 

He landed at Norfolk in 5 in July 
1793. The country about there is very barren. 
Animal food dear. Vegetables cheap. Houſes 
of wood are cheaply built. A houſe of two 
ſtories, ſix yards by four, will coſt about pol. 
ſterling. Horſes cheap to purchaſe, but dear to 
hire. The hire of a horſe, a dollar a day. They 
go unſhod during ſummer. Board and lodging 
for adults, in a plain, but plentiful way, four to 
five dollars a week; for children, two dollars; 
ſervants, three dollars. Board and lodging per 


At Carliſle and Lancaſter, and throughout the Pennſylvania 

part of the Shenandoah valley, the Dutch ſettlers are numerous; 
+ their unremitting induſtry and attachment to place always 
makes land comparatively dear in their neighbourhood.” 


ann, 


= ( 96 ) 
ann. 331. 158. The great influx of French emigrants 
| from the iſlands had rather increaſed the 2 5 
Peaches, 1d. and ad. a dozen; apples 6d. 

peck; cucumbers, 2d. a dozen; . d a 
quart; milk, 6d, a quart; owing to jeſs. 
and bad farming :*' bacon, 62d. a Vodka.” Nor- 
folk is about as large as Taunton in Devonſhire, 
or Wigan in Lancaſhire, Moſt of the houſes 
wood; ge of brick. A neat houſe, 30 feet by 
29 feet, 2 ſtories high, with a kitchen on one ſide, 
and a ſmoaking room, (for bacon, hams, &c. ) in 
the yard, coſts, compleat, 150l. f Dreſs of the peo- 
ple, much the ſame as in England. Slaves * 
barefooted. 1 | 


- 


— 


| Publified re rates. at hs Eagle tavern, Richm . 
in Vi 7 2 


* 


Breakfaſt 28. currency L e. 18. 6d; feeling 
Dinner with grog or roddy 38. ee . e. 
28. 3d. ſterling. l | | 8 
Cold ſupper 28. currency, i. e. 18. 6d. ſterling. 
A bottle of porter as. 6d. EY i. e. 1s. 


= -—10xd. ſterling. 
= A — of punch the theme: 


— 


« The cows range at bee i in the woods: no attention is 
paid to their —_ _ are not orven milked above once a 
day. a 
+ Houſes are generally covered with eder ſhingles, oak, 
33 cypreſs plaiſtered within; and glazed in ſaſhes. - | 


C * 

A quart of toddy 18. 6d. currehcy. i. i. 181d. 

A quart of grog 15d. currency, i. e . i 

A bed room furniſhed, if „bones Males the 6d. 
1. e. 132d. ſterling. 3 | be n 

Horſes kept at livery 38. ( 28. clin per 
24 hours: ſervants 3s. (2s. 3d. ſterling) per day. 

Theſe prices are higher than in the northern 
ſtates. The tables are alſo plentifally fupplied. 
In the article of breakfaſt, all over cheat erican 
continent, are included, ham, eggs, ſtakes, chops, 
&c. ſome or all of them. Tou are not ohliged 
to drink after dinner. You; haye, ingthing to 
give the ſervants or. waiters. LTagthe article of 
ſupper, tea and coffee are be included; as 207 
Coppa J rg Vc ba A * 5. 


45d} 1:1 Wt 3 N 


Prices of 5 various articles at Richmond ($ vrlingJ 
Indian Sau 18. 6d. to 18. 105 per. M N 
e e dec 1,541; rhe 
Wbest 38 44d. to ge. gd. N agel vt 201 
Barley 28. 72d. to . 2; {2 n ban 
Oats 114d. to 18. e 3 
Rice 128. to 138. 6d. per roglb... 1 
Potatoes 18. 6d. to 18. 112 and 25, 31 5 


E OR is at 
Flour from wheat, per Daten of 1 g61b: net, I 55 
6d. O 228. 6d. N 1 5 e 


+. * * yr 
da #1 ef 
231 


Hops IS. 1 12d. per Ib. * 
Coffee gd. to 11d. per. lb, bought by the cut. 85 
retail ie 15. dd. 


TN Tea 


Eo CK) | 
Ten Babes (retail). 28. 3d. I 6d. 
Hyſow 281 63 5151192 be i nog to 34m / 

Bytheheſt>6s, 6d! rolxs/!to2d; Hywn 45.64. 
_ ko Js. 3d.. | til of 
Chocolate 21d. e by. the und 1 
Selb. wei gn: DF Ef) » Ir poi! 2 
' Batter, By the caſke of Golb 6olb./53d. 10 646 
- Cheeſe Ad e Gd. is Tis: av{ds! oh 
n *Sigarsbrown'by the hd. 371. 108. aindels pet 
owt. Formerly ax was 3ol. t to 35l. 705. n 4 
to dl. loaf id to Sd. 
Freacle 1s 64: to 28. e e ral: hh: 
Rum Arnetican, by che hd. 2s. 52d. to 36. 
Weſt Indra, 35 ock to 48. 6d, Brandy; French, 
48. 6d. to 58. 72d. Virginia peach brandy; 38. 
apple brandy, 2: 28. 74 to 38. Whiſkey, 38. Gin, per 
gallon, 3s. Fd. Gini caſes of 45 gallons, brought 
from' Holland, 2 BS, to 228. Ed. Wine, Teneriff, 
35. 2 gallon by the pipe, Liſbon, 61. 1 58. to 7k 
10s. Malaga, $1. 5s. to 61:4 5s. per caſe of 30 gal- 
lons. Madeira 45l. to 50goineas per "Pye. 5 
Beer not uſed. | h 
| Porter, London, gs. 9d. to 108. 6d. per 4 

= Bottles included, - 4 

þ Is derne per gallon, by oe: cal. or r had. a to | 

: prac 

Beef, graſs fed, 12d te adi fall or Vigter 

fed, 22d. to 3d,—Veal 42d. to ad. N : | 
Mutton 13d. to m4 4:9. = 

me. . 


7 


„ 2 
Pork of bellen quality 1718. 5 " 175 ome 
cwt. by the hog. 
Bacon and hams 32d. to 1 | 
Turkeys 1s. 6d. to 38. 4xd. each. 
Salt 18. 6d. to 18. 10:d. per buſhel. n 
Soap per box 3ã d. to 42d. per Ib.” 
Candles per box 67d. to ged. per Ib. 
Fire wood 75. gd. to gs. a cord, that is a load, : 
$ feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 feet broad. | 
| Coals 7d. per buſhel. 
Hats, country made wool hats is. road. to 48. 
6d. Fur hats (racoon and fox) 158. to 278. 
Shoes: 3s. 9d. to 78. 840 a enn 158. 
10.308 ;-- 55 
Wages . of houſehold male graue 61. to 
. * a year. 
White men, 8 co to 181, ayear. 

F emale ſervants (chiefly negroes) 41. 10s. to 61. 
a year. Theſe are to be had either by purchaſe 
or by hire from their maſters. Few are free. 

Price of a cow 378. 6d. to 75S. | 

Horſes fit for the waggon or plow 7l. 10s. to 
1;1.-Working oxen gl, a pair. | 

Sheep 4s. 6d. to 128. each. = WI 

Waggons with geer 'compleat for ** horſes, 
that will. carry a ton and a half, 12 to 181. 

Cart for two horſes 7 to 81. 

The following are the prices of ſome other 
articles not ockeded. in the above liſt, at Win- 
cheſter i in Virginia, —The prices are ſet-down in 

H 2 Virginia 
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6d, each, patridges 1s. to 15d. a dozen. 


in England a 
wy 
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at the place of building, 149. per foot. 
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Virginia currency, which is reduced to flerliag by 


deducting one fourth from the ſum mentioned: 


.* Fiſh falted \—ſhad 30s. herrings 24s. ſalmon _ 


60s. per barrel of 200lb. N «ae _ 


in ſeaſon, 38. per buſhel. 


ene in autumn is. Yee buſhel : at brftria | 
$. 6d. to .. m__ 
W from 28. to 4s. per bothel.: DU 
„ben 38. per buſhel, but few raiſe for ſale, 
Wild fowl and pigeons, few for ſale; Pheaſants 


Cloathing a at e T dearer than 

Caſks, oak. vb 30 o gllows rere 75 6a. 
Barrels 9s. 

ing o dats: 


Logs trimmed on both ſides, and delivered 


Scantlings id. per n meaſured wrt * 


edge at the ſaw mill. 62; Wal! N 
6 eg planks * inch, 78. 6d. per 105 l. 
inch 68. do. 
W 


—— - Laths on which the covering is nailed 28. 6. ; 


— x 7 N 


per 100 feet, running meaſure. 
Wooden ſhingles.—Cypreſs from 3 to 4 dol- 
lars per 1000, delivered at the place of building: 


each ſhingle covering 4 by 6 inches. —Oak 


1 28s, s 1000, en 10 7 4 inches. 
82 E | Chefave* 
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Cheſaut ſhingles 168. 2 1000, covering 6 by 


4 inches. 

Lime 6d. a ' buſhel; 

| Bricks delivered 245. per 1000. 

Window glaſs 8 by 10 inches W ts con- 
taining 100 feet. ; 1 | 

Wages 20d. to 28. per N gt bg the 
work. is complete: when found with proviſions. ; 

Plaiſterers * pa: each ſquare, vard, when 
found. 1 

Glaziers 1d per light; A Lk... be 
| Paper hangings, American, 38. to 128. per 
piece of 12 yards. i 

Lodging and board in town 1 161. to 30l. in the 
country 121. to 20l. per annum. 

Such are the facts which I have ſrleded fat 
your uſe from Mr, Toulmin's account; from 
which you will be pretty well able to judge 
of ſome material circumſtances reſpecting the 
country through which they lead vou. 1 ſhall 
end you my yores in my next. 

+ am, Yes. 6 
N "oh 5 
* Mr, Ne be el — Lonahied | 
ſince writing the above. He confirms the accounts of the 
beauty of the country, the fertility of the ſoil, and the plea- 
: ſantneſs of the climate, which, however, he ſays, in winter is 
very rainy. The ſociety he is pleaſed with. I much wiſh he 


would publiſh the whole of his journals. The few extracts I 
have made contain a ſmall part only of the W facts be 3 


has noted, pot oy 
H 3 1 E T. 
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Much the ſame. in Philadelphia, but proviſions 
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MY. DEAR sn HOT YES e Wer 


1 Left Philadelphia on December 1 17 179 3. in 
company with three friends, for the purpoſe of 


going as far northward as the boundary line of _ 


New York ſtate (the line of latitude 42,) if the 
weather permitted. We had ' previouſly ex- 
perienced two ſucceſſions of ſnows and thaws at 
Philadelphia, but the ſnow had not yet fallen ſo 
thick, or ſo permanently, as to admit of the 
amuſement of Aeigbing; parties of ladies and 
gentlemen riding through the ſtreets i in ledges, 
Or as they are there called ſleighs. 

The neighbourhood of Philadel phia is flat 
and vnpictureſque; ; the ſoil barren, the ftrata 
are mould 6 inches, fand and clay 8 feet, ſand | 
and quartroſe pebbles 1 foot, then a thick ſtra- 
tum of brick coloured clay with a little fand. 
The land about the town has a great deal of 


micaceous ſtone in it. 


I have already mentioned that houſe-rent is | 


a little cheaper than in the large provincial towns 
of England. Board and lodging is from five to 


ſeven dollars a week, and half that N wy i 


children and ſervants, e 8 


| a, SEED.” 
The :coontry from Philadetpliia to Reading, 56 
miles, preſerves in a general view. the ſame 
barren unintereſting character, :extepting near 
the falls of the Skuilkyl, which afford "ſome 
beautiful ſoenery. At Reading, land fells in an 
improved ſtate, with houſe and e at 
from 8 ro rol. currency an ac rc. 
I viſh you to remark, that in rhis letter 1 W 
of money and prices in the language of rhe 
country; meaning the currency of Pennſylvania; 
this is reduced to ſterling by multiplying by 3 
and a 46 5. "TN 101. CIO is: BY 
ſterling. - IRTTON ) 1q ct p99 
From Werding we Gert on to RR INT vr 
Carter s Town, through a country preſenting- 
nothing 1 957 Wilen, a. 0e. 8085 n 
Philadelphia. ebnen 
On leaving Ranbümgpche inomiin derer a 
begins, and continues for 60 miles to Sunbury; 
all this ĩs a ſucceſſion of mountain and valley; the 
former covered to the very top with tres and 
| ſhrubs; white, black and cheſnut Gale, pines, 
beech, hiccory, &c. The valleys interſected 
by large ſtreams rolling at the foot of the 
mountains, and breaking out here and there 
amid the foreſt which covers their banks. 
Here and there (at every three or four miles, for 
inſtance, on the average) log-houſes, mills, and 
plantations, give relief to the grand, unculti- 
FS vated: 


TT 1944 )) 
3 foreſt, and altogether | form a ſcene 
more pictureſque than any thing I had ever ex. 
perienced. The roads; all circumſtances con- 
ſidered, though not equal to the turnpike roads 
of England, ate much better than I expected 
| to have found, and are in a daily ſtate of im- 
provement. The general character of the ſtones 
ot. which che mountains are compoſed ſeemed of © 
i the ous genus, and indicated in ſeveral 

places appearances. of iron, c. 

The accommodations through thete ſixty wile 
of mountain were not comfortable. There are 
indeed five places of entertainment between 
Hamburg and e but they | are outs in- 
different. N 

Although the maſſes. of CTY are RY and 
grand, yet the trees fell much ſhort of my ex- 
Fections: I recolle& none from Philadelphia to 
Sunbury, of any kind, that would meaſure 18 

inches diameter. Indeed they grow ſo cloſe and 
ſo tall, that there is no reaſon to expect much 
dimenſion of breadth, but they certainly appear 
lender and feeble. to an Engliſhman, who has 
75 'vilited> the park and foreſt ſcenery of his own 
country. It is impoſſible however to paſs this 
part of the journey without being ſtruck with 
the perpetual ſucceſſion of beautiful and roman- 
tic em, deu and diverſified HOO 
LE had adn 30 05 5 | * 


„ 
What any part of England can ſupply,” within 
my recallection. _ N 
During all this rout from Philadelphia, PI I 20 gi 
miles, the water ſcenery (excepting here and there 
the views of the Skuilkyl) is confined to creeks. 
and ſtreams;  fuch, indeed, as in your country 
would bedenominated rivers. But at this diſtance. 
you look down upon the Suſquehanna, . about 
three or four miles off; a river about half a mile 
broad, running at the foot of bold and ſteep 
mauntains, through a valley, not much above 
three miles broad in that part, rich, beautiful and 


variegated. At the diſtance of about four miles 


on the bank of the river, you catch the town of 
Sunbury, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
about t W miles farther, Northumberland. 
Theſe are towns of about two or three hundred 
houſes each, delightfully ſituated near the Suſ- 
quehanna, 1 he houſes are partly built of logs, 
and partly of frame-work, one or two ſtories 
bigh, ſaſned and glazed, ſome of them painted on 
the outſide, all of them neat without, and clean 
5 within; comfortable and commodious. 
The price: of building a log houſe here, of 
fd rooms on a floor, each about 12 feet 
ſquare, one ſtory high, finiſhed within ſide, with. 
plain wainſcoating, pannel doors, lock and thumb 
latches, glazed windows, &c. compleat, about 
25ol. (recollect I mean currency throughout.) 
oft The 
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The log houſes, of ſound ſo uncouth to an Engliſh 
Ear are as comfortable, and as clean, and as con- 


it, as any brick or tone houſe of . 
country. They ate made b 
trees tranſverſely, one upon the ends of t two 
+ others, which are notched to let them in; the 
+  interftices are plaiſtered, and the outſide and 
' infide frequently caſed. If the logs are placed - 
upon tone'work, about a foot from the ground, 
ſo as not to be expoſed to alternate moiſture and 
drought, my 4 laſt wk 2. e or more 
very well. * BY 
The bell about Sunbury 100 [Nohunbedand, 5 
(which, as the river only divides them, I ſpeak of 
topether,) is a ſandy loam, ſeveral feet deep 
near the riyer, and apparently excellent for 
almoſt any kind of vegetation. Their produce 
here, as in moſt ocher parts of Pennſylvania, is 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
| ſome little barley.” Prices, when 1 was there, 
were, Wheat, per buſhel, 58. oats, 35. and 25. 6d, 
rye, 45. 6d, corn, (maize,) 4s. buckwheat, 
28. 6d. potatoes in the ſpring, 38. 6d. to 55, 
in the autumn, 15. 6d, to 28. 6d, a buſhel, 
Cyder, per barrel, 3or 4dollars thisyear: laſt year 
it was 10 or 12s. Beer none; there was a brewery 
at Northumberland ſome time ago, but it had 
been diſcontinued, ' While it was carried on, ale 
up for 4 dollars and porter 3 per barrel of 31 
gallon 


('w7 ) 
gallons. Wages in the town, half a dollar ar 


38. 9d. a day: in the country, 28. 6d. or 38, and 


board. The common Lane Far; or Oy 
and water, 

Beef 31d. per Ib. mutton 3d: to 4d. veni- 
ſon ad. to ad. theſe are bought at the ON 
or of farmers, who bring meat to town to retail; 
butter at Chriſtmas, 28, per Ib. ſalt 2 dollars per 
buſhel, owing to the want of importation to and 
from Philadelphia on account of the fever. 


A cord of fire wood, oak 48t 6d.) hiccory 10s, 
Produce of wheat 20 to 30 buſhels an acre. A 
Mr. Grant, of Sunbury, one dry ſummer, ob- 
tained 60 buſhels per acre. Indian corn has been 


had from 60 to 70 buſhels per acre, but one-half 
of this quantity is more common. The new 


lands, and the ſtony rich lands: near the river, are 


too rich for wheat, and require to be reduced by 
corn, flax, or ce Otherwiſe, unleſs in a 


very dry ſummer, the grain ſhoots up into ſtraw. 


Wheat and barley grow beſt on * tops of the 
hills, and even in ſtony ground. 


Land, in the immediate vicinity of 3 | 
ſells from 25 to 3ol. an acre, Building lots of 
one-quarter or half an acre in Northumberland 


or Sunbury from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars each. Land a few miles diſtance, un- 
cleared, 50s. to 408. an acre. Land with a log 
cabin, a log barn, and about one-fourth im proved, 

i. e. 


/ 
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the trees cut down, and the underwood 
ed up, about 31. or 3], 10s, an acre. 
»T o years ago, the land on which the town 
of Northumberland ſtands, is ſaid to have been 
offered to ſale by the Proprietor for 2000]. He 
has ſince refuſed 10,000). for it. Northumber- 
land is about the ſize of Sunbury. 

The Suſquehanna, - oppolite to Sunbury,-is 
PREY half a mile broad; at the ferry, oppoſite 
Northumberland, about a mile higher up, it 

{ems full three quarters of a mile over. When 
we croſſed it, December 17th, the ferry men 
reckoned it about ten feet deep, midway.; the 
creeks were then low, Ferrage far man and 
horſe 16d. The weſt branch of the Suſquehanna 
is at preſent navigable for boats of ten tons, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Sunbury. 
A perſon who had been with a boat of that bur. 
then laden with proviſions for the ſurveyors in 
the weſtern part of the State, informed me that 

he ſtopt at Whetſtone Quarry, in the Farks of 
Sinnamahoning, and could have eaſily gone fif- 
teen miles farther. + Hence the time is probably 
not far diſtant, when by means of a cut to To- 
by's Creek, there will be a compleat water car- 
riage from Pennſylvania and Baltimore, along 
the Suſquehanna, and down the Ohio and Miſſiſ- 
ppi, through the Continent of America, as well 
as by means of the Atlantic Ocean. Look for the 


8 


n 
names I have mentioned in a map of Pennſyl- 
vania, and you will eaſily ſee this.“ The eaſt 
branch is alſo navigable io about the ſame dif; 
tance from Sunbury, bet the navigation of this 
part is conſiderably interrupted by. the two n 
of Nanticope and Neſcopeck. 
At Sunbury, which is ſituated e = 
| 8 Northumberland, the river once (1784 or 
1785) over- flowed, and laid the whole country 
under water as far as the mountains. In general, 
however, it riſes about eleven beer "wi Weng 2 
the level when we ſaw itt. 55 
From Sunbury eee 3 river is nayi-⸗ 
bh to Middletown. At this place there are 
falls, which, unleſs in flood time, interrupt ;the--—- 
navigation to Baltimore. To avoid theſe, a 8 


canal is now cutting. At, Middletown,, the 
Swetara Creek empties itſelf into the Suſque- 1 05 


hanna. At ſome diſtance upwards, the Swetara | 
18 joined by the Quitipahilla, which is navigable 

near enough to the Skuilkyl to admit of a junc- 
tion, by means of the Lebanon Canal, which 
will be compleated during the ſummer of 1794. 
This canal, about four miles in length, will. 
| mgke a perfect water n between the Suf- 


'* Almoſt the only . wap * any part of A is 

Howel's map of Pennſylvania. This may be had at J. Phi- 

lips's, George Yard, Lombard Street. Adlum's map of the 

ſame Statę is not publiſhed in England. . 
| qu-hanna, 


Fl 
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4 quehanna, and the Skuilkyl, oe to Philadel- 

| phia. At preſent, commodities intended for the 
interior of Pennſylvania are brought by land- 
curriage to Middletown from Philadelphia, and 


from Middletown 5 are ſent e by water 
Carriage. | | 

The boats which navigate the Sa e 
from Sunbury and that neighbourhood, uſually 
hold from five to eight hundred buſhels of wheat, 
of which the average weight may be 61 lb. per 
buſhel. The market weight is 60 1b. As the 
back carriage is troubleſome, theſe boats require 
from four to ſix men each. A boat with 1600 
buſhels of wheat has gone from Penn's Creek to 


Baltimore, The expence of tranſporting grain 
ſtom Sunbury to Middletown is 31. per 100 
buſhels.” The time employed varies, from two 
to four days. At Middletown, there is a good 


market for grain, on account of a large eſta- 


bliſhment of mills there. The land carriage of 
gobds from Philadelphia to Middletown, is a dol- 


lar (95. 6d. currency) per cwt. and thence to 
Sunbvry, 28. 6d. per cwt. The Suſquehanna 


might be compleated by another rout to the ſea, 


if the obſtructions of the Cheſapeak were fe 
moved FY but a narrow and abſurd policy, which 


creates a commercial jealouſy and jarring inte- 


teſts between the en of Philadelphia and Bal- 
- — | timore, : 


1 

umote, ſeme at — to land in wen of this 
improvement. . Din IN 

There is a poſt and waggon road completes 
from Northumberland to Ty yOgh, and EP 
Bath Town; in the Geneſee. __ 
About twelve miles from Sudbury:2 din * 8 
Northumberland, is Mill Town, a village of 


banks of the river. This having been laid out, 
and built but lately, is not marked in How- 
el's Map of Pennſylvania. ' At Major Piott's, 
two miles farther, where we ſtopt, we ſaw a 
road ſtallion for ſale, of which the price was $ol. 
about as dear as an animal of the 3 
would eoſt in England, (i. e. not quite 
ling). As there was nothing worth bc l in the 
horſe, I mention it merely for che Hake of no- 
| Wes the comparative value, 2 5 
Land in this vicinity, one-third: cleared, 11 and 
41. an acre. The priee has doubled in about four 
or five years. Piott's is about a mile from rhe 
river. | | KASTHS'7 L2H 0 let 


10 1 it W common to 1 mn "> 
the road, kept by Captains, Colonels and Majors: When the 
American army was reduced at the cloſe of the war, many « of 
ehe officers had nopreſent means of ſubſiſtance, and therefore 
recurred to the buſineſs in queſtion. Let it be remembered alſo, 
that no ſpecics of honeſt induſtry is diſgraceful i in Lie * 
of "Of ſenſe, | 5 1 . 
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fifty or ſixty houſes, delightfully ſituatec on thæ 
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From Philadelphia till we came in gelt of 
ICS, we did not ſee one ſpot. of land that 


had the appearance of remarkable fertility, nor 


* 


one tree that an Engliſhmen would deem of large 


dimenſions; I think none of any kind that 


would equal 18 inches diameter, and the gene- 
rality much ſmaller. In fact, they grow ſo cloſe 
in the wogds, they are ſo ſhaded by their vicini- 


d each;orher, and they ſo hope ee to 


EE .ETRTE.: 


wonder carer: 18 not eee 1 Was dif 
appointed i in this reſpect. About half 4 dozen 


miles from N orthumberland, the trees began te 
aſſume a more luxuriant appearance, and to be- 


3 come of refpectable ſize. I have heard of much 


on the rich lands at the heads of 


: &c. but. 1 faw none | mer . feet 6 inches io 
diameter. The more northern parts of Ametica 


bear, trees of a much larger ſize. While we were 


at Northumberland, the ſnow began to fall in this 
part of the country; it remains on the ground 
through the winter. Roads are a late and ex- 


penſive improvement in every country. Here 


they are excellently made by the hand of na- 
ture; and, through the worſt part of the year, 


permanently made. The climate of Pennſyl- 


vania is delightful during the months of Odto- 


ber, November, and December; and in this 
IE? 5 7 - | | N high 0 


| C2083 3} | 
high part of the country, where the variable wirids 
of. the Atlantic have no influence, the winters 
are, with little exception, clear, dry, and light. 
From Piott's, we went acroſs Muncy Creek, 
to Whitaker's, a public-houſe near the bend of 
the weſtern branch of the Suſquehanna. Land 
about Muncy Creek, uncleared, ſells at 408. per 
acre, about two miles from the Hiver. Money 
Creek is not navigable. It extends upwards » 
thirty or forty miles from the river. Whitaker 
holds his premiſes as tenant. He clears land 
where he pleaſes belonging to his landlord 
(Wallis) paying one-third of the produce per an- 
num rent; term ſeven: years. The houſe 1 is the 
landlord's, the tenant finding labour only in the 
building of it. This is a log-houſc, about 36 
feet by 20, ſaſned windows, careleſsly finiſhed 
within ſide, one ſtory high, coſt, for labour 50l. 
Tbe logs of his houſe were all raiſed and fixed 
in one day. One man at each end of every log, 
as it is raiſed, knotches i it, while other W are 
ready to be handed ußp. 
In new land, after grubbiog and 8 i. e. 
taking up the underwood, and cutting through 
the bark of the larger trees in a circle all round 
the trunk; which prevents the leaves from grow- 
Wg next ſeaſon, he ploughs about 2 inches and 
a half deep, then acroſs ; then ſows the ſeed aud 
harrows it. Upon the average of his land, his 
crop of wheat is, not above 12 buſhels per acre; 
| ; | ps I "4 8 ; 1 ny” 
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n Philadelphia till we came within Goh of 
Yo, we did not ſee one ſpot. of. land: that 
had the appearance of remarkable fertility, nor 
one tree that an Engliſhmen would deem of large 
dimenſions; I think none of any kind that 
would equal 18 inches diameter, and the gene- 


rality much ſmaller. In fact, they grow ſo cloſe 
in the wogds, they are fo ſhaded by their vicini- 
ty to each other, and they ſo ſhoot, upward. to 
meet the light and the ſun, that it is no great 
wonder cheir diameter is not large. I was diſ- 
appointed i in this reſpect. About half 4 dozen 
miles from Northumberland, the trees began te 
aſſume a more luxuriant appearance, and to be- 
come of reſpectable ſize. I have heard of muck 
larger timber on the rich lands at the heads of 
the creeks, i ſu ch as Lycoming, Loyalſock, Muncy, 
- &c. but I ſaw none beyond 2 feet 6 inches iu 
diameter. The more northern parts of Ametica 
bear trees of a much larger ſize. While we were 
at Northumberland, the ſnow began to fall in this 
part of the country; it remains on the ground 
through the winter. Roads are a late and ex- 
penſive improvement in every country. Here 


they are excellently made by the hand of na- 


ture; and, through the worſt: part of the year, | 
permanently made. The climate of Pennſyl- 
vania is delightful during the months of Odto- 
ber, November, and December; and in this 


high ; 
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high part of the country, where. the variable winds 
of the Atlantic have no influence, the winters 
are, with little exception, clear, dry, and light. 
From Piott's, we went acroſs Muncy Creek; 
to Whitaker's,-a public-houſe near the bend: of 
the weſtern branch of the Suſquehanna. Land 
about Muncy Creek, uncleared, ſells at 408. per 
acre, about two miles from the Hver. Muncy 
Creek is not navigable. It extends upwards » 
thirty or forty miles from the river. Whitaker 
holds his ; premiſes as tenant, He cleats land 
where he pleaſes belonging to his landlord 
(Wallis) paying one-third of the produce per an- 
num rent; term ſeven years. The houſe is the 
landlord's, the tenant finding labour only in the 
building of it. This is a log- houſc, about We” 
feet by 20, ſaſhed windows, careleſsly finiſhed 
within fide, one ſtory high, coſt for labour 50l. 
The logs of his houſe were all raiſed and fixed 
in one day. One man at each end of every log, 
as it is raiſed, knotches it, while other logs are 
ready to be handed nd. 
In new land, after grubbing and WR. OK i. e. 

taking up the underwood, and cutting through 
the bark of the larger trees in a circle all round 
the trunk; which prevents the leaves from grow- 
ing next ſeaſon, he ploughs about 2 inches and 
a half deep, then acroſs ; then ſows the ſeed and 
harrows it. Upon the average of his land, his 
crop of wheat is not above 12 buſhels per acre ; 
PER * 295 — 
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Fund from 15 to 20. This is to an Engliſh- · 
man aftoniſhing. With you, I apprehend, the 
average wheat crop per ſtatute acre is at leaſt 20 
buſhels. The average of the Ile of Wight, when 
I touched there on my paſſage from London to 
America, was at leaſt 35 buſhels. The en 
of the whole ſtate of Pennſylvania, I cannot 


' reckon above 10 or 12. Maryland the ſame. 5 
This is owing to the neglect of manures, to the 


repeated working of the ſame ground with crops 
of grain till it will bear no more, and to the very 
Night labour they beſtow upon their tillage. It 
muſt be conſidered alſo, that much of the land is 
occupied by the ſtumps of trees not t rotted, and 
never grubbed up. | 
But though in America leſs grain is n 
fer ee than in England, they get more per man. 
There, land is plentiful and labour ſcarce.” With 
you, it is the reverſe. Hence the accuracy of Bri- ” 
tiſn, and careleſsneſs of American cultivation. 
Priees of produce here. Wheat 5s. 6d. maize 
48. 6d. rye 48. 6d. ſheep of about 7 or 8 ſtone 
128. 6d. wool 2s, 6d, per Ib. ſheep ſheared once a 
Fear. The lands along the river from Muncy 
Creek to Loyalfock Creek, for about one mile 
and a half back, are owned by a Mr. Wallis. 
They contain about 7000 acres, of which the land 
he farms himſelf is from 300 to 500 acres, the 
reſt is chiefly uncleared. The whole is worth about 


31. er 31. 108. * aere. L underſtand he has refuſed 


. 49008), 


5 N 
40000]. for this tract, including his farm, build- 
ings, and ſtock. 
- Having ſet out from Whitaker“ s to Loyal: 
6 miles, the ſhow prevented our proſecuting our 
journey farther. We ſtopt a few days in that 
neighbourhood making enquiries. While we 
were there, a farm (plantation is the term in 
America) adjoining to Lycoming Creek,“ and 
the river, about one-third cleared (i. e. grub 
| bed and the trees cut off) ſold by auction at 58s. 
an acre, and was deemed a very cheap purchaſe. 
There was a log houſe and barn upon it, but 
ſo indifferent as to add nothing to the value. We 
were told that cleared land near the river, and 
adjoining to the Loyalſock, f was worth 6l. and 
if ſold in gales, 71, 10s. an acre, 1 think I have 
before explained that gales are periodical pay- 
ments or inſtallments. This is the common 
mode of purchaſing. But although the pur- 
chaſer, who pays, by gales, pays intereſt at 6 per 
dent. on the purchaſe money not immediately 
paid down, land ſells much higher in this way, 
from the facility of making much better intereſt, 
by employing ready money in freſh purchaſes 
andi improvements. 5 
he creek beyond Loyalfock weſtward, not navigable. | 
+ The Loyalſock i is e 20 or 30 miles up, for bat- 


teaux of 10 tons, | | 
"Pp 2 While 


3 


— 


. „ 
While we ſtaid in this: neighbourhood and at 


}Senbry, 200,000 acres on Toby's Creek were 
offered us for ſale, which having no communi- 


cation with the Atlantic but by means of the 
Ohio, we refuſed. - This land was ſoon after ſold 


for 6s. an acre. For 12, ooo acres in Bald Eagle 
Valley, on the welt fide. of the Suſquehanna, 


within a mile or two of an iron furnace, we were 


aſked 258. an acre. This was ſaid to contain 
ſome iron ore.“ The common price of lands 
there to purchaſers of ſmall farms. ,3os. an acre 
uncleared. The land in Bald Eagle, in Buffa- 
loe, Penn's, and Nepanoſe Valleys, are eſteemed 
of the firſt quality and attract many ſettlers who 
emigrate from the more ſouthern and dearer 
parts of Pennſylvania. 355 Fee 
When a firſt ſettler of this nn remov- 
ing into the back country, fixes upon a ſpot of 
land, which he uſually buys, paying for it in 
gales, his firſt care is to cut down a few trees to 
build his log houſe. A man can cut down and 
lop from twenty to thirty trees in a day of the 
ſize proper for the purpoſe. Theſe form the 


walls of the building. In general, the log cabins 


* The ore is ſaid to be found in nodules in beds of clay, 
although. the general nature of the ſtratum underneath is lime- 
ſtone. Twas told at Sunbury that the ore was fluxed at once 
without addition, and caft iron goods made from the firlt fu- 
fion, There is a furnace in Penn's Valley. ED 


(in 


ol this kind are ſuch as half a dozen men will 
eaſily finiſh in three or four days. Ten guineas 
worth of labour thus employed will lodge a fa- 


mily quite as comfortably as in the better kind . 


5 of cottages in England. 


He then proceeds to grub the land, i. e. to 


take up the ſmall trees, ſhoots, and underwood, 
by the roots: theſe are burnt upon the ground. 
In a general way this may be contracted for at 
about 208. an acre. Whittaker reckoned; that 
it coſt him uſually five days work of a man to 
whom (as it is very hard work) he pays 3s. a 
day, finding him in victuals, and allowing him a 
dram of whiſkey morning and evening. The 
price of this kind of work will eaſily be con- 
ceived to vary according to circumſtances. 
Where land is heavily timbered with trees of 
two or three feet diameter, as it is about the 
heads of the creeks, and on the iſlands of the Suſ- 
quehanna, the underwood 1s in ſmall proportion, 
but the expence of clearing much greater. 

The land being grubbed, the trees immedi- 
ately about tke houſe are cut down, and for the 
preſent another portion is girdled only. This 
proceſs deſtroying the vegetation of the branches, 
lets in the light and air ſufficiently to enſure a 
crop the next ſeaſon. The trees cut down, are 
ſplit into a kind of rail for fences, which are 


made by laying theſe pieces angular - wiſe one on 
| 3 | the 
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the top of another, to the height of .ſfix or 1 
in number, much in the ſame way as the logs of 
a houſe are laid on each other, but ſlanting in al- 
tornate directions. A poſt and rail fence is not 
thought of till ſome years afterwards. The 
ground is then ſlightly ploughed, or perhaps 
ſcratched only with an Harrow, and the grain is 
ſown and harrowed in. a 
The trees cut down are never rooted up. The 
value of the land gained will not pay the expence 
of doing this. They are cut off about 18 inches 
or 2 feet from the ground. The ſide roots are 
obſtructions to the plough for about two years, 
when they are compleatly rotted. The ſtumps 
in New York and Pennſylvania States, do not 
rot away compleatly under ten years. In Vir- 
ginia and Maryland this happens in about ſeven. 
It appears to me, that hy cutting off the tree a 
few inches below the ſurface of the ground, and 
j covering the ſtump with mould, the expence 
ö Vould not be much encreaſed, the deformity, 
; 


4 Vhich is indeed a great one in an American land- 
| ſcape, would be prevented, and the proceſs of 
| | putrefaction accelerated. I never heard of but 
d9ne perſon (Lord Stirling in New Jerſey) who 
2 had his trees rooted up; and I have no doubt of 
its haying been done at an EXPENCE much ond 
the convenience gained. 
The expence of caring heavily timbered 


| AX '4 19 ) 

land is conſiderable, ſometimes to the amount of 
ſiye and fix pounds per acre, but the great fertility 
of this kind of land affords ample recompence, 
In general the whole expence is not 40s. an acre, 
One-half or two-thirds of the expence of clear» }.. 
ing land in New York ſtate, is repaid by the 

pot-aſh,, obtained in burning the wood. In 
Pennſylvania, and the ſouthern ſtates, the back 
ſettlers are not fo much in the practice of this, 
uſeful method. The land | ſurveyors have 41. 
per 1000 acres for ſurveying a tract of land, and 
making return of it; but as the owner finds 
Jabourers and proviſions, theſe, with other inci- 

dental expences, will make the coſt of ſurveying. 
* altogether about 208. per 100 acres, 

In returning to Philadelphia through Sun- 
bury, inſtead of taking the ſame road that we 
came, by Hamburg and Reading, we went 
round, inſtead of over the mountains, along the 
banks of the Suſquehanna. The firſt ſtage from 
Sunbury in that direction is to White 5 twelve 
miles and a half, | 

White is a reſpectable farmer, and like many 
other perſons of that deſcription in the back 
part of the country, keeps a houſe of accom- 
modation for travellers, rather perhaps from 
neceſſity than choice ; for where inns are ſcarce, 
travellers are compelled to ſtop at private 
houſes, till the population of the country oc- 
calions Inns to be ſet up: however, the trade 

„ being 


* 
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being at leaſt as lucrative as it is troubleſome. 


The farmers who begin, ſeldom lay alide the 


practice. 1 8 — 
I found that W hite, in account with his" men, 
een A them for beef, 22d. per Ib. (exactly 


three-halfpence Engliſh,) wheat 5s. 6d. a buſhel, 
"rye 38. gd. to 4s. flax ſeed 15d. a peck, for po- 


tatoes in July, 1793, 28. 6d. per buſhel. He 


: credits them, for labour 2s. 6d. a day“; for 


wearing linen (but 1 know not of es kind) 


18. a yard; for ſhad fiſh 208. a hundred. 


Salted ſhad is the common attendant upon 


breakfaſt in moſt parts of America. It is the 


ſame fiſh as the Severn ſhad; weighs about glb. 
Beſide ſhad, the river affords him trout of 


four or five pound weight; chubb, dace, perch 


and pike; ſalmon} is in plenty all the year, 
when perfectly in ſeaſon this fiſh weighs about 
glb. A few days before we were there, he caught 
by trolling, fifteen in two hours, which weighed 
about 41b. a piece. They get alſo from the 
Suſquehannah rock, (a fiſh de I believe, 
in England) of about 211b, weight. 


In every part of America, out of the great 
towns, the common beverage is cyder, or ſpirits 


and water. In the middle and ſouthern ſtates 


I underſtand this to be, beſides finding them in victuals. 

'+ This, though called ſalmon, is, I believe, only the ſal. 
mon trout. The true ſalmon, is ſaid not to come ſouth. 
ward of Connecticut River, 
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this ariſes partly from. the inaptitude (as they 
ſay) of the land to produce barley, which in 
_ thoſe parts ſhoots into ſtalk inſtead of having 
the ears filled, and partly becauſe the heat of 
the ſummer makes it neceffary to brew malt- 
liquor too ſtrong for common drink, if it be to 
be kept through the hot ſeaſon; farther, as it is 
apt to ferment and grow ſour ſoon by removal 
in the hot weather, it is neceſſary to keep it 
bottled, with the corks wired. Theſe cauſes 
combined make beer and porter too expenſive 
to be the drink of the common people, ex- 
cept in large towns, where the quick conſump- 
tion obviates much of this objection. | 

In New England, as the inhabitants of that 
part of America trade much with the Weſt- 
Indies, for black cattle and horſes ; they bring 
back, among other articles, a great quantity of 
molaſſes. Hence the ſpirit drank in common 
there, is New England rum. In New York 
and Pennſylvania ſtates, the chief produce being 
grain, the ſpirit uſed is diftilled from ſome kind 
of corn, generally rye. In Virginia and Mary- 
land, peaches and apples afford peach and apple 
brandy ;* ;* the latter is an indifferent ſpirit; the 
former, when well made, carefully rectified and 


A hogſhead of apples produces about ten. gallons of ap- 
ple brand y. But the ſpirit from grain is much preferred, 


kept 
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of yeaſt, 
flour days, in winter fix ; 
to the amount of a hogſhead in the larger ſtil}, 
and draws off about fifteen gallons of weak ſpirit, 
which is afterward rectified: in the ſinaller till, 


(Cm) 
kept in a caſk for ſome years, is as fine a liquor 


as I have ever taſted. ; 
Hence, Planters of any conſequence frequent- 


1y haye a ſmall diſtillery as a part of their eſtab- 


limment. White has one which may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of this kind : he has two ſtills, the one 
holding 60, the other 115 gallons, To a buſhel 


and a half of rye coarſely ground, he adds a 
_ gallon of malt and a handful of hops; he then 


pours on 15 gallons of hot- water, and lets it re- 


main four hours, then he adds 163 gallons more 


of hot water, making together a barrel or 315 
gallons ; this he ferments with about two quarts 
In ſummer the fermentation Jaits 


ſeldom more than once. One buſhel of rye will 


produce about eleven quarts of ſaleable whiſkey, 


which! ferches per gallon 43, 6d. by the barrel, | 


Whiſkey in England is uſually a ſpirit drawn from 


_ oats, * The rye produces the baſis of gin. 


I have no doubt myſelf but barley could be 


Fell grown, and well malted, and well brewed 
in almoſt any part of America; and beer might 
be more generally introduced. The American 


{mall beer, as well as the porter, is at preſcnt 
very good; and as there is no exciſe upon malt, 
nor upon malt-liquor; as grain is cheap, and 


of this waſh he puts 


the materials of a brewery to be had for little or 
nothing, I am rather ſurprized that nnen 
are not more generally eſtabliſhed; gn 
Il do not find however; that the plenty and 
cheapneſs of ſpirituous liquors occaſions much 
intoxication among the common people; nor do 
I believe the uſe made of them has any percep- 
tible effect unfavourable to the health of the 
Americans. I believe that this kind, like other 
Kinds of poiſons, deſerves chat appellation, re- 
latively to the quantity uſed; rather than the 
qualities, of the ſubſtances ſo called. In hot 
weather it is extremely dangerous to gyench 
great thirſt with water alone, without «ol 
Hilly land unimproved fells in this weigh. 
bouthood from 208. to 308. an T acre,” The 
Iſlands 1 in the river for about $1, per acre. "Thee 
are very heavily timbered, and are exceedingly 
fertile. On new, land of a common quality. 
White gets about 18 buſhels of wheat an acres 
this he fends by water to Middfetown' for 6d. 4 
buſhel, and! it ſells there for 6s. 8d. and 68. 0d. 
The ſame remarks apply to the vicinity of the 
two next ſtages: land uncleared about 8 ama 
from the river ſelling at 20 or 258. an acre. 
At Paxtang, fix miles hott of Friſe,” we 
ſtopped at an inn, kept by a Mr. McAlliſter ; by 
much the moſt ſpirited and intelligent farmer we 
had ſeen.” As his place will afford a favourable 
ſpeeimen of an American Plantation, 1 ns de. 
tail his eſtabliſhment, . 
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His farm'is about 300 acres, near the river; 

a ſandy ſoil, earlier in vegetation by 10 days or a 
fortnight than the. higher lands at a diſtance. 
About of = water is in e the welt - 
— . f! To fongerd 
Rotation of. Crops Grain Fir clover mown 
twice the firſt-year, and once. the ſecond year. In 
autumn, it is turned in, and grain again, of * 


kind, ſown upon the ſame land. 


aer crops either with Pals wich - 
wm or with. Plaiſter of Paris v. al; did not find 


1 
'L N 8 . 


. * Inever 8882 underſtand the theory of the es of gypſum. 

| | 1 irs no ſubRance found in a natural ſtate i in the earth, 

| that will-decompoſe it, and I ſhould doubt whether it could | 

aft: chemically on any ſubſtance, . unleſs by mutual decompoſi- | 

tion. Mechanically, it will he no more than ſand. Mr. Kir- 

5 wan, in bis late paper on 5griculture 3 in the Iriſh tranſactions, 
"Attributes "the uſe of gypſum to its ſeptic quality; on the au- 
chörity of M. Gardane's experiments, in his 'Hiſtoire de la 
Puütrefaction . But the quantities in contact are fo ſmall in the 
. agricultural) caſes, that I do not ſee the ſufficiency of this ex- 
planation. Manures appear to me to act, A. mechanical „ by 
encreating or diminiſhing the adheſion of the ſoil, 2. Chemi- 

\ cally, by diminiſhing the ſame adheſion, through the putre- 

: factive proceſs," which takes place in the manure in the earth; 

=_ "by dicompoſing' metallic or earthy ſalts; by encreating —_ ' - 

| — | miniſhing the capacity of the ſoil to retain water; by promot- 
ing the putre faction of dead or dying vegetables; by affording Os 

the ſalts bag the gaſſes, which! are the pabulum of vegetables. | 
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| 3- *Phyfrolegicall ly, (if T may coin a word) not enough noticed; 
x by acting as fimuli to the living fibre of the plant. It is thus \ | 
perhaps that gypſum acts; killing by too ſtrong a ſtimulus the | 


ſtronger action, as condiments do the ſtomach, 


| 
| weak and languid fibre, and exciting the healthy fibre. to. 
| 21120 4 942 RY 
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chal tis had any ſyſtem of proportion between 
cattle and land, for the purpoſe of procuring a 
regular ſupply of manure. The plaiſter of Paris 
he procures in the ſtone from Philadelphia, 
formerly at 7, now at 12 dollars per ton: he grinds 
it at home; 1 ton yields 24 buſhels. The 
French plaiſter of Paris much the beft: the 
Nova Scotia plaiſter not fo good. It will not an- 
ſwer at all as a manure upon wet lands: it anſwers 
| beſt on hot ſandy ſoils, which, he ſays, it preſerves 
moiſter than they would otherwiſe be during the 
heats of ſummer, He ſows the plaifter in pow- 
der with clover, 5 or 6 buſhels to the acre. | 

His average produce is of wheat and rye about 
23 buſhels to the acre, corn (maize) and oats about 
30 buſhels, Weight of a buſhel of wheat from 
| Golb. which is the market weight, to 651b. of 
rye about 581b, oats about 351b, corn (the white 
flint kind ſown the firſt week of May) about 
| .Golb. per buſhel. The gourd- ſeed, maize, yore 

larger crops, but it is a late grain. | 

By means of his plaiſter manure he obtains at 
2 mowings, per annum, 3+ ton of hay per acre. 
The hay is ready to be r aa uſually _ _ 
after it is cut. 

Prices of produce and oi Aab 
251. a year, with board, waſhing, and lodging; or 
6 dollars a month, or 28. 6d. a day in common, 
and 38. in harveſt time. For mowing an acre he 
Ny | | pays 
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pays 3s: finding victuals and a pint of whiſky, 
or 45. 6d. without finding any thing elſe. Wo- 
men in reaping have as much wages as men, but 
at hay-making only 15d. a day, and their victuals. 
Wheat 6s. 6d. a buſhel. —Corn. 3s, 9d. —Rye 4 
to 55.—Oats 2 to 28. eee 28. 6d. 
— Salted pork 33s. per www. 

His ploughs are the common 1 „ 
ahi country. Drill ploughs are little in uſe: in 

molt parts, the ſtumps of trees would prevent 
their being uſed. He has rejected the hoe-plough; 
fieſt, becauſe he finds it cuts off coo many of the 


young fibres of the plants 5 and ſecondly, becauſe 


the land is too dry require the furcow. In 
lieu of the hoe, he harrows the ground, without 
regarding the grain, ſo as to lay it quite flat and 
deſtroy the ridge and furrow. This, be fays, 
has been the practice in the ee for 
two years paſt, with ſucceſs. n 
In feeding his cattle, he makes it a M0 to 
give them as much'as they will eat. The cows, 
beſides clover- hay and Timothy-hay, have pota- 
toes mixed with ground Indian corn, and the 


wan of the diſtillery. The hogs the ſame. His 


cows, however, even in ſpring do not yield above 

5 of 6 {quarts of milk at a meal. Here, as 

almoſt every where in America, Indian corn is 

"the food of the poultry. 

Inſtead of the caſf-cuning machine, let he 
now 


17 5 


now uſes, he * to bruiſe the hay between 
two mill-ſtones, of which the edges come in con- 
tact: he has tried this in a fmall way, and finds 
the hay much better and more expeditiouſly cat, 
than by the chaff- cutter. 
His fences are partly the common ſtake fence 
of the country (which I have before deſcribed) 
of wood ſplit into lengths of 6 or 7 feet, and 3 or 
4 inches ſcantling, and laid upon each other 
eee partly a cheveux de frize fence 
of wood ſtuck in the ground, and partly the 
common poſt and rail fence. He has tried 


—— 


thorn hedges and privet hedges without ſucceſs. : 


He then turned his atgeation to the prickly lo- 
cult as an indigenous plant of the country, The 
. feeds of this tree are contained in a pod like a 


a bean, and it is extremely common in Pennſyl- 


vania. - He ran a furrow with a plough about 
2 or 3 inches deep, round his orchard, drilling 
in the ſeeds and covering them. But from the 
want of a ridge being previouſly thrown up, ſome 
heavy rains, which ſucceeded in about 10 days, 
waſhed away a great many of the ſeeds, and ren- 
dered the fence incomplete. Thoſe that we 
faw ſtanding were about 3 years and three quar- 
ters old, from the ſeed. They were as thick as 
a man's arm, at about a foot from the ground, 
and were 8 or 9 feet high; and had they been 
dubbed would have been a very compleat fence. 

| | But 


* 


| 


ty | (18 3 
But the rains having ſpoiled the firſt plan, he 
neglected them. The one year ſhoots of the 
locuſt- tree laid along the furrow, would have 
thrown out ſprouts. Perhaps this would be the 
eaſieſt method of planting them for a hedge. 
M- Alliſter ſays, that were he to go upon a new 
farm, of a thouſand acres for inſtance, of un- 
cleared land, his firſt object ſhould be to cut a 
road of about 2 rood in width all around the 
eſtate. The heavy wood he would cut up for 
' fences or fire wood, or ſuch other purpoſes as it 
might be fit for: the bruſh wood he would lay. | 
in two piles on each ſide this new road: between 
theſe he would ſow or plant locuſt, and by the 
| i time the bruch wood was rotten, the locuſt would 
| de a'fence. The next operation ſhould be to 
Wo plant an orchard, and erect a ſaw mill. Theſe 
| ideas appear to me to be judicious, | | 
4 | His garden produces very fine grapes and 
iN ſtrawberries. The dry ſandy land there ſeems 
1 well adapted to the culture of the vine. A Ger- 
| man in his neighbourhood, who poſſeſſes a very 
ſſmmall farm, has made every year lately three or 
our barrels of wine, which M*Alliſter, who has 
| taſted it, thought very good. He has no doubt 
whatever of the practicability of making good 
wine in Pennſylvania. This agrees with Major 
Piott's information, who mentioned to us a Mr. 
Furniav, living about 7 miles from him, who hav- 
| ing 
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ing ſucceeded in the ſmall way, was:plantitig te- 
gular vineyards. Indeed there is a ſotiety formed 
at Philadelphia for the promotion of the culture 
of vineyards, and I myſelf ſee not the Nlighteſt 

obſtacle to the ſucceſs of the attempt. Certainly. 
the Rhine grape, which promiſes fair at Sir 


Richard Worſley's vineyard in the Iſle of Wight, £7 


is much more min to e with us in 
America. 125 nodes Ale 
His orchard contains 36! Ae: W 2 
1600 apple trees, part of them plantedes and 
part 13 years ago. They are 2 rood (33 feet) 
apart. I his laſt year ( 1793) was a very bad year 
for apples, and he made only i q barrels of eder: 
the year before he made 600 barrels, and if 1894 
ſhould be a good year he expects to make 100 
from. his orchard. He ſuppoſes his trees in-this 
caſe likely to yield ten buſhels of apples on the 
average. Perhaps this is the leaſt troubleſome 
and moſt profitable application of the ground. 
When the general appearance of the orchard has 
a red tinge the trees are healthy; Againſt the 
grub he uſes decoction of Tobacco. He has 
ſeveral peach trees, but they have not long been 
planted. But one plumb tree of the dameſcene 
kind, and few pear, or apricot, and no nectarene 
trees. He gives 6d. a piece for apple and peach 
trees, about 3 or 4 years old, that is, fit to plant 
out. In England I believe they are not planted 
8 | K out 
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out au J years old. Peach trees grow about 9 


. thickneſs of ones thumb, and 4 or 5 feet high in 


one" year, from the ſtone, and bear fruit in 4 


. yeats from the ſtone. Cyder uſually ſells at 10s. 
ad 128. per barrel of 312 gallons, but this year 


# 


heing a bad one it ſells for three dollars per bar- 
lar; (i. e. 138. 6d. ſterling, 228. 6d. currency). 
His *cyder-preſs conſiſts of two caſt-iron cog 
wheels, about one foot diameter, with ſlanting 
... cops, turning vertically; ; theſe he means to change 
for wooden Wheels; owing to the action of the 
acid upon the iron. They are fed with apples 
by a hopper; the motion is given by a horſe 
moving round. The maſh of apples thus pro- 
duced, is put into a kind of caſe, and preſſed (not 


by a ſcrew,) but by one end of a maſly beam, 


Which is forced down by means of the other end 
being raiſed by a lever. A man depreſſes the 
lever, which raiſes the neareſt, and depreſſes the 


fartheſt end of the beam. The juice is thus 
forced upon a platform about 7 feet ſquare, with 


2 groove all round, and an outlet for the juice 
from one of the grooves. The beam ſeems about 
23 feet long, and about 15 inches ſquare; the 

frames in which it moves, about 20 feet high. 


He ſometimes finds a difficulty in clearing his 


cyder, which he has not yet conquered. In 


England this is not analy; part of the proceſs, 


| 1 * mode of doing it ſettled among the 
20 A 3 3 94 
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&yder makers. In the warmer climate of Ame- 
rica the liquor will be ſtill more liable to ſponta- 
neous fermentation after being once fined. The 
cyder however of this country, is 1 8 
rior in flavour, at leaſt, to the Britiſh. . 
He has a #þ pond of two or three acres, in 
which he keeps all the kinds of fiſh which the 
river produces. The waſte water from the fiſh 
pond'is applied to ſeveral purpoſes, particularly 
to irrigate a quantity of meadow ground at half 
a mile diſtance. The Americans ſeem more 
alive to the benefit of irrigation than any other 
kind of agricultural improvement. 
He has a diſtillery, much on the ſame plan as 
White's, already noticed. It is managed by a 
profeſſed diſtiller, who receives one-third of the 
fpirit produced, for his trouble. 
His ice houſe ſeems well conſtructed. An 
external building contains the proper ice houſe, 
which is a kind of well, divided into two ſtories ; 
the firſt 10 feet deep, the ſecond and loweſt, 
where the ice is kept, 13 feet; in all 23 feet deep. 
The ſides are of ſtone, 4 fret thick, then planked 
with 3 inch plank cloſe againſt the wall; then a 
kind of frame work, between which and the 
"planks is a ſtuffing of ſtraw, about 4 inches thick. 
The iee houſe is 11 feet ſquare in the clear. In 
the room of the building, directly over the ice 
_— he keeps the liquor liable to ferment with 
Ws 1 heat, 
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em, e or intended to. be drank <opl, Sat as one, 


and cyder.. 
His bees for "3 3 Kc. is a a room. 


about twelve feet ſquare, built of dry wood; a 


fire place in the middle, the roof conical, — "of 
nails in the rafters to hang meat intended to be 
ſmoked. In this caſe a fire is made on the 
floor in the middle of the building in the morn- 
ing, which i it is not neceſſary to renew during 
the day. This i is done four. or five days ſucceſ- 
fively. The vent for the ſmoke is through the 
crevices of the boards. The meat is never taken 


out till 1 it is uſed, If the walls ate of ſtone, or 
green wood, the meat is apt to mould. | | | 


His /aw mill, which coſt about 1001. conſiſts 


of an underſhot water wheel, with a crank, which 


in its revolution moves one ſaw in a frame up 
and down. Another movement is annexed, by 
which a ratchet wheel is puſhed on, and this 
moves the logs forward in a frame; to the frame 
are annexed pins, which when the ſaw has paſſed 
through the log, throws the works in and out of 
geer, one ſaw working 1000 feet a day, is as 


: much as that neighbourhood can at preſent keep 
a employed. It is leſs complicated than if it 


worked more ſaws, and is about ſufficient to 


| keep one'man employed in attending it, ſupply- 


ing it with logs, and removing the planks as 


per 


(on >» 


per 100 feet. In eighteen hours the ſaw will cut 
2200 feet, M Alliſter receives from 28. to 28. 
6d. per 100 feet. He purchaſes the logs from 
people who live up the country, and they ſend 
them down in rafts. He pays from 28. 6d. to 3s. - 
a piece for logs of from 1 5 to 20 feet long, and 
about a foot diameter. They come down in 
. rafts conſiſting of from 50 to 100 logs broad, 
and one 8 or 10 feet longer than the reſt, faſtened 
acroſs the reſt with withy twigs :. the projecting 
ends of the long croſs log anſwer for the r 
poſe of ſteering by. 
His grift mill coſt about 800l. He lets it - 
out to a tenant. A load of wheat is 60 buſhels, 
which coſts 258. grinding, the farmer having 
the offal, (i. e. the ſeconds, middlings, and bran.) 
The waſte in grinding is about 121b. per cwt. 
60 buſhels of wheat make 1 2 barrels of flour, of 
196 1b, each, net, i. e. ſomewhat more than three 
buſhels to one wt. The offal is worth about 
Zl. a load; barrels coſt about 20d. each, if too 
green they turn the flour ſour. The offal pays 
the expence of grinding and barrels, Flour ſells 
at Philadelphia for about 458. a barrel.“ It is 
ſent thither from Paxtang, (M<Alliſter's): by 
way of Newport, at 10s. a barrel. The boulting 
mills which I ſaw afterwards at Middletown, at 


05 When we reached. to Philadelphia, it had riſen to 478. 
4 the 


and 40 
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the miller 8 there, are ſix- ſided cylinders, of about 
12 feet in length, and one foot diameter, covered 
| at about every two feet with white ſilk, (perſian 
or farſenet) of various fineneſſes. It is inclined 
in an angle of 45 or 50 degrees, and turned 
round by a movement connected with the water 
= wheel. It ſeparates the flour into ſuperfine, tail- 
W - flour, middlings, ſheep's ſtuff, ſhorts and bran. - 
Wo * Sometimes the tail-ſtuff and middlings are dreſ- 
ſed over again; and in ſome caſes a boulting 
machine is appropriated to the middlings. I be- 
lieve the braſs wire boulting machines are not in 
uſe in America. Superfine flour I have not noted 
the price of at Middletown ; tail-ſtuff is there 
58. per 281b. middlings 38. 9d. per 281b. ſheep 
ſtuff 28. 6d. per buſhel, ſhorts 1 5d. per buſhel, 
bran gd. per buſhel; wheat at Middletown 6s. 
6d. to 6s. 8d. per buſhel. I put theſe obſerva- 
tions reſpecting flour and corn-mills together, 
though relating to different places, —_— they 
| belong to the ſame ſubjett. 
The mills at Middletown, though n 
on a very good plan, and very neat, are inferior 
as I have heard, to thoſe on the Brandy Wine, nor 
| have they yet adopted the method in uſe there 
of taking up the corn and diſcharging the flour. 
The flour of America ſeems to me ſuperior in 
fineneſs and dryneſs to that of Great — and 
the bread better. | 


. 


The 


E 
The details I: have given you reſpecting 
_ Mr. M'Alliſter's eſtabliſhment may appear 
long; but I am anxious to let you into the 


actual ſtate, and mode of living of the Ame - 


rican Planters, of which this is a. tolerably 
fair, though a favourable ſpecimen. Com- 


 fortable as it is, MfAllifter, like almoſt all the 
Americans whom ] have ſeen or heard of, having 
improved the land he occupies, is not ſo at- 
tached to the ſpot as to be unwilling to remove 
to 1 wilderneſs of the back country, to ſce a 


new creation of the ſame kind form around him, 
the produce of his own exertions. 

On quitting Paxtang, we quitted alſo the laſt: 
ſpecimen of beautiful ſcenery. From Hamburg, 


over the mountains to the Loyalſock, and from 
the Loyalſock to Paxtang, our eyes were regaled 
with a conſtant ſucceſſion of landſcape, novel 
and delightful, beyond any expectation I had 


formed of it. The noble maſſes of wood and 
mountain, the Suſquehanna ſometimes rolling 


through rich valleys, and ſometimes waſhing the 
baſe of ſtupendous rocks, almoſt every where 
taking the form of a lake, and interſperſed with 


numerous iſlands, well wooded, of all forms, and 
ſtretching out in a variety of directions; theſe 


combined with the brightneſs of the atmoſphere; | 


the diſtinctneſs of diſtant outlines, and the clear 
wholeſome cold of the ſeaſon ; the ſky unde- 
7 „ 


* 


= „ Jo „ 
= formed by wintry clouds, and free from the foggy 
W— vapour I had been accuſtomed to execrate in the 
if 8 old country, made this journey one or . ow” 
i __ _  " fanteſt Fhad ever experience. | 
= From Paxtang to nung is only fix n 
| Harriſburg is a pretty large American town, 
beautifully, but unhealthily ſituated on the banks 

of the Suſquehanna, It is low and damp, and 
therefore very ſubje& to the fever and ague. 
Indeed all fitvations immediately cloſe to a river 

in America, induce the riſque of that diſorder, 

A hot fun acting upon damp ſoil, infallibly pro- 
duces it among thoſe who are much expoſed to 

its influence. It i is far from improbable, as the 

| Poiſon in this caſe enters by the lungs, that Dr. 
Beddoes's application of the gaſes may be of 
ſervice in this too frequent malady. From Har- 
riſburg we proceeded to Middletown, a place of 

ſixty or ſeventy houſes, but ſeemingly not upon 

the increaſe. The corn-mills J have noticed. 

The prices of land here and at Harriſburg, Mr. 

5 Toulmin's letter has mentioned. The canal 
which avoids the falls here, will ſoon be com- 
—Pleated, as will the more important one which 
opens a water carriage from the Suſquehanna at 
this place to Philadelphia. I think I mentioned 
before that the land carriage of dry goods be- 
tween the two laſt mentioned towns, is a dollar 5 
our Wit. 5 5 3 „ 
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From Middlewwn to Elizabeth Town; this 
s in Lancaſter county, which is the beſt culti- 
yated of any part of the ſtate of Pennſylvania. 
Here therefore we thought it right to enquire 
ſomething of their practice of agriculture, « 
The courſe of crops appeared to b: 
1ſt. Indian corn, ſown from the middle of 
May to the firſt week in June, in hills about 
four feet apart each way, dropping three or four 
ſeeds in a hole, This is uſually gathered off 
time enough to ſow wheat in the fall of the year, 
though the Indian corn will ſtand without da- 
mage into the winter. 
And. Crop is wheat; for which the e is 
prepared by two hoe plowings between the corn 
in the preceding ſummer, the plough going up 
one ſide of a ridge and down the other, and the 
ſame tranſverſely, which earths up the corn 
(Maize) in the form of a hillock. The wheat 
is reaped at the uſual time in the latter end of 
the ſummer. In the ſpring of this ſecond year 
however, clover is ſown among the wheat, and 
when the latter crop is gotten off the ground, . 
few cattle are turned into the clover for a ſhore 
time, juſt to top it, but not to eat it cloſe, 
rd and 4th year, clover mown twice in each 
year. After the laſt mowing in the autumn of 
the 4th year, the ground is I and fallowed 
till 
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Gl May, when in the Ts a Indian corn 


comes on again. N 
Sometimes rye or winter barlty: is ee 


| pu wheat, and ſometimes oats for Indian corn; 


in which caſe the oats are ſown in April. Fre- 


| quently the ground is made to yield an autumnal 


crop of buck wheat (making two corn-crops in ; 
one year) in which caſe the buck wheat is ſown _ 
in June, before the wheat harveſt, and is cut juſt 


before the November froſts. The fall (autumnal) 


crops are uſually ſown as near the middle of 
September as poſſible. Here, as in England, 
white clover is the produce of limeſtone ſoil. 

There is little waſte land near Elizabeth Town. 
Improved land ſells from 61. to 20l. an acre. 


Land for building in plots in the town of about 


a quarter of an acre, lets at 16s. 8d. per ann. 
rent. Farming land bears the price juſt men- 
tioned, from hence to the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia. | | N | 

The firſt experiment of a ona _ in 
America, 1s making between Lancaſter and Phi- 
ladelphia, diſtance of ſixty-ſix miles. The pre- 


Jent price of land carriage from Lancaſter to 


Philadelphia is 7s. 6d. (a dollar) for a barrel 
(13 cwt.) of flour, I aſked a waggoner on the 


newly made part of the road, how much he 
had in his waggon of four horſes, he ſaid, twelve 


Sees barrels ; 
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barrels of flour, which was enough for the bad 
part of the road, but not above half a load for 
the road he was then upon. I obſerved ſeveral 
ſpecimens of gypſum on the road between Wag- 
gon town and Downings town. Wheat, here- 
about, 8s. _ a buſhel], n bp 6d. ! 58 
and 58. 3d. 
On this j journey we were out __ Ho we rode . 
on horſeback; it coſt us 108. (4. e. 68. ſterling) per 
day, each, for man and horſe, CO _ | 
expence. 
Meals coſt, breakfaſt and Fon from 10d. to 
18. Dinners 18. to 15d. Horſes hay at night 1s. to 
18. 6d. oats 2d. Par quia, beds _ to 6d. ow” 
night. 
I hope you have remembered al oa that I 


| ſpeak of Pennſylvania currency. 


In my next, I ſhall throw together ſuch ſcat- 
tered information. reſpecting the prices of land 
and produce in other quarters, as 1 have been 
able to obtain, mean time 
I am &c. | 
ay OY 
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WM HI 8 tl * a Wt of Gangs * a 
to the point I think you wiſh to be informed of, 
vi. the price of land and of e in various 
parts of this country. | 
From Philadelphia to New York, the eb ood 
country has been ſo often deſcribed, that I have 
nothing to add to it. When I went, the ſnow 
admitted of the ſtages being put upon ſleighs,. a 
very ſafe and very pleaſant mode of travelling. 1 
cannot ſay much in praiſe of the elegance, or con- 
venience, either of the public carriages, or thoſe 
that you can hire in America; a total want of 
taſte and neatneſs is prevalent among them. 
In New Jerſey, an eſtate of the late Lord 
Stirling's was offered for ſale at 10l. an acre, 
which I apprehend to be the general price of culti- 
vated land, in tolerable ſituations all through this 
ſtate. Of vncultivated land, there is very little. 
The expence of travelling between Philadelphia 
and New Vork, both as to carriages and as to 
living, is about one third cheaper, than between 
the metropolis and any of the NET” towns * 
. 5 5 
| At 
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At New Vork, you pay at the Tontine Coffee 
1 8. dollars a week for your board and 
lodging, wine excepted: in the former reſpect you 
are much better provided than i in any place in 
England, where you would Pay only the ame 
price. I think the advantage i in point of cheap- 
. neſs, for equal accommodations. at an inn, is at 
leaſt one third in favour of New Vork, beyond 
any of the great trading towns of England: board 
and lodging at a private houſe, ur be Had. 
from 5 to 7 dollars a week., _ 

The price of lands &c. fark of Fun 1 8 
not been informed about. At Albany, board and 


lodging in a plain family way, is half a dollar a day, 
Butter 15d. a 1b. Beef 5d. Cheeſe gd. Pork 5d. 


Theſe, and the other prices I am about to 
mention, are not in ſtirling, or in Pennſylvania, 


but in New Vork currency, which reckons a 


dollar at 88. and according to which, one ſnil - 
ling is equal to 62d. ſtirling. I would have re- 


duced all the prices to ſtirling, but it is right 


that you ſhould accuſtom yourſelf, in ſome 
degree, to American calculation. A dollar in 
ſterling money is 4s. 6d: in Pennſylvania currency 
7. 6d. An eſtate of 500 acres, two miles from 
Albany, and four from Troy, part in woodland, 
fold in November 1793, for 3300l. (currency re- 


| aa d For a farm of 60 acres, about miles 
| I | en LO from 


* 


«< 1 9 
from Albany, the farmer paid 2 5 Kipples; or 
= buſhels of wheat, per annum, as rent. 
For a farm, not far from the above, baer 7 | 
or 8 miles from Albany; ) conſiſting of 100 acres 
of very rich land, long ago cleared, and roo more 
acres not cleared, having a good brick houſe 
and a commodious _ 1 605 8 "_ FROG 5 
Prices of ebe hereabout and at abs 
nectady, (which is inhabited chiefly by Dutch) 
beef 3d. cheeſe gd. butter 1 150. W des 28. 0 
buſhel, wheat 88. ditto. a 
About 10 miles eren skenedady, up (thi 
Mohawk river, beef 245. per cwt. pork 64; a 
Ib. turkies 28. 6d. Geeſe 28. 6d. Fowls 15d. 
butter 18. ſalt 148. per buſhel; cheeſe gd. a lb. 
wheat 78; a buſhel; wood 6s. a cord. Wages 
a labourer 28. 6d. to 38. in ſummer, and 18. to 
in winter; er 28. bows Wen 35 beſides 
"ihe . intended to go Gain Senna to 
Albany, and that which will paſs the falls of the 
North river and connect Saratoga with Albany, 
and that which is intended to obviate the little 
Hills of rhe e Mohawk Ter, are all ys to Pro: 
ceed. 
8 at the n ws eus 6 5 to 1 a. 
an acre. . Land higher up toward the black einer. 


8 good, not above Fn. 
Land 


C5] | 
Land near Hartford i in Connecticut ic 10 to wy 


an acre. 


Land upon one of the den of this Dela- 


ware in New York State, was offered to fale in 


London, in June 1794 for 98. an acre (ſtirling). 
Land near the Miſhoppen and Tuſcorora 
_ creeks in Pennſylvania, about 8 miles on the 

; average, from the eaſt branch of the Suſquehanna, 
belonging to the perſon who ons the preceeding 
parcel, was offered at the ſame. time for 88. on 


ling) anacre in London. 


The price of two dollars has been aſked at the 
fame period and place, for land near the Loyal- 
| ſock, between the eaſt and weſt branches of 
Suſquehanna. And the ſame for land1 in n. 
country upon Lehawann ock. | 

I have obſerved in a former letrer, that in EAR 

| York ſtate, the ſettlers were more in the habit of 
uſing the aſhes of their wood to make potaſh, and 
diminiſh the expence of clearing the land, than 
they were in Pennſylvania or the ſouthern ſtates. 
In July 1793, hearth aſhes fold for 1s. a buſhel, 
field aſhes at 10d. it coſts 41. a ton to make them 
into potaſh; 500 buſhel of hearth, or 700 of 
field aſhes, are computed to make a ton of potaſh, 
| which at New York is worth 481. or 120 dollars. 
But I ſhould think this allowance of aſhes, hardly 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, | 
: es From 


* 
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From theſe detached fats which I collected 
from the information of ſome. of my friends you 
vill be enabled to form ſome judgment of New 
York ſtate, You will obſerve that proviſions are 
ſomewhat cheaper here, than in. Pennſylvania 
ſtate; this would be an advantage in the expendi- 
ttre of an income, but a een to the culti- 
vator of land. 5 


There are full a as many, if not more eek and 


5 Gene here, than in Pennſylvania. In New 


York ſtate much flax ſeed is grown, which is ex- 


ported to the amount of many thouſand buſhels | 
yearly to Ireland. It is ſurprizing, conſidering | 
this circumſtance that the Americans ſhould im- 
Port any flax. Flax ſeed ſells at New Tork, 
when dreſſed, at about a dollar a buſhel: the 


freight from thence to Ireland is 14 or 15s. 


ſtirling, per barrel of 7 buſhels; a "veſſel ws mo 


ton will take ooo buſnels. 


I ſhall ſend you a table of the dur 4 
abe of the duties on imported articles, a price _ 


current to compare with your own, and theſe with 

the conſlitution of the American (congreſs, will 
nearly exhauſt all the > information: I recolle&t wo 
ae in want of. we 
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and dividing by 5. 1col. ſterling maki 


chant in London will give more, and therefore it is advantageous to buy bills on America. 
2@1y. That New York currency is reduced to ſterling by multiplying by g and dividi 


New York currency is 62d, ſterling. 


3. That New England and Virginia currency is reduced to ſterling by multiplying 3 and dividing by 4. 
4. That South Carolina and Georgia currency is reduced to ſterling by deducting 7. 


A 
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A TABLE of the Weight and Value of ſundry Coins, as they now paſs in Great 
| I Britain and the United States of America.“ 
f 98 . 9 5 12 f Sterling 8 Penſyivania, New Hampſhire, | $f SIN, = * 
FO. Tu nero — 1 Money of 4. New Jerſey, Maſſachuſetts, | New York and South Carolina, 
1 A MES or COINS Great e Delaware, Rhode Ifland, North Carolina.] and Georgia. 
| 5 25 | egg Maryland. Con. Virginia. 3 
1 l. 8, d. . . E F . . 
Engliſh Guineas | LIES TIC OTST. SS T2179 
French ditto — 5 4 8 114 6 113 116 © 13 
Engliſn Crowns — J...... 430-8 o 9 © 9:0 0. 
French ditto — 19 © T 8 © 800 8 
Englim Six- encde J ĩðu ⁰ ⁰ m . 00:67 
[Spaniſh Dollars — 17 6 & 4 6:1 007..6 o 6 o 1 6 pÞ: [0449-7 
Johanne RE =o fv oo 410:0% 68-0 5 00 
Half Johannes 9.6 4 6vLVW ) . 0 
{French Piſtoles— %%% 0 % 
Spaniſh ditto — 4 „ n 1 + 6,68 0; 
|Doublocns | — 16 21 . © $:3& o 3430 jo | 
-|Moidores — 5158 „ K ‚ e 60 
* It will be uſeful to remember, 1ſt. that Pennſylvania currency is reduced. to ſterling by multiplying by 3 


at par 16631. Pennſylvania currency. That is, merchant, when ex- 
change is at par, will give a draft. on Pennſylvania for 1663I. on receiving tool. ſterling, At preſent a mer- 
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| TABLE of the Value of the Gold Coins of he 
following Countries, as eftabliſhed by Act of 


' Congreſs, paſſed February gth, 1793, vin. 
| | „ . 
Great Britain and portugal. mms Tony — 3 
1 Gr. Cts, -dwt, Dol. Cts. . Gr. Ct, dwt. Dol. ts. 
3 T 1 2 90 „ i 
2 7 25 75 
$1 4 2-67 3 TE. ] 31:4 V3.9 - 
Fe 4-4: 3.5] 4 24. | 4), 3504 
CCC 
ba 6'. r 
J „ e 4 | 
1% 714-1 8 29 | 8/2 fr 
RR: Yoo] 9 "35 1 945 2468 
0 8. 89--| 420: 36 10 8 76 
J It. 9 78. „C =q-.04;. 

. i I2 44 12 10 67 | 12 44 12 10 51 1: 
n r 47 13 3x: 39 1 
1 14 57 b 51 14 12 20 
„ I 55 . 
n 15 58 „ 
nz 62 | 17} ? 
118 67 | 18 16 oo 18 66 18 15: 76 
19 70 19 16 89 | 19 69 19 16 64 
20 7& |. 20< — 78: 20 73 20 1 52 
I 21 7 21 18 39 
| 2F 822 19 55 22 80 | 22 19 27 | 
=: 23, 35 1 23: 20-44” Þ 23 84 23 20 14 
+24 89 |.24.21_ 33. | 24.87 | 24.2 2 | 


| Poſtage of Letters throughout the United States. 
| For the poſtage of any ſingle letter to or from any place | 
by land, not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cents; over 30 to 60, 
8 cents; over 60 to 100, 10 cents; over 100 to 1 50, 1242 


bens; over 75010 200, 15 cents; over 200 to 250, ij cent; - 
| over 250 to 350, 20 cents; over 350 to 450, 22 cents; and }, 
25 from every place more than 450 miles, 25 gents. . v 
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* A TABLE of 1 of Craik 3 


- as computed at the Banks of the United 
States ad North America. Er 
E f +» oY a 
32.0. r v.09 .% © 
nos, "Cn \T #8 M 
1>-1 | 4-27 | 47-$2*|-70- 78 Þ 
lat. 2 | 252859 4q8'=- $3.| 21-79 -Þ 
3 3 [ 26. 29 19 4% 72.80 | 
44 — 4 .27 30 50 - $5 73 81 
ry 99.25. þ 26 — 31 (4 95 $70 74. Jab 
0% 27 | 29.5925 Fowl JON e-"p5 04 ROY 
T5 5 1:30 — 35 1 > $944 19- y 
18 > 9 s 31 * 34 EY 54 7 WO. , "& 85 
:9 . 0 32.— 35 55 — 61 [ 78 — 87 
loi 34 3 „res 88 
1 — a 34 3897] |:974*= 03" Þ -80'- 89 
2 [..35 53954 [59 = 080} U — o''} 
23 34 4 30 = 40 .59.- 65 [ 82 4 9. 
2544 15 s 37 — 41 1 | 60 — 67 . 83 — 92 | 
F 
1618. 3% 4 62-69'| 85-94 | 
2 29 % > 44:1] 3 | $6,- gg | 
18-= 20 | 41 = 45 64 — 71 87, = 97 
0-811: 44 — 474 | 05-= 923] 46 — 08 
20 22 | 4348 55 —73 (389 — og | 
21 23 | 44 7 49 „ 
22 X24 45 = 5o [ 68 = 75 oY 
S305 „. 40. 52:71 Oht= 975 7 | 
F © 1-16 of a dollar, 65 cents. | 
| . 1-8 do. IN do. 
3 be . do. 
1 do. — do. 
. 1-2 a piſtareen, 10 do. 8 
1 piſkareen, 20 do. 4 
7 * That 1 is pence in currency, Shadela one penny cur- | of ; 
| rency is 785 to * of a a4 2 e . 
L 2 TABLE 
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A TABLE of the er Gencxin fherfingravery. 


men,, 


aa * Far. . e — 1 
Cent is equal to 0 O 2,16 51 . „ 2,16 
5 J 29 44> HE Be s _ > 4 2,32 
o 1 [| 4q' 4 , 
0.2 , 6% 544 — 2 5 8554 
| Q "2 — 2,8 $5 2 . o 2 5 2, 80 | 
6 3 0,96 385 2 6 9,96 
0 3 3,12 57 „„ 
4 1,8 58. 2 7 129 
1 & * bs ic „ 
; 0 5 1715 6 . } 03'S 1,60 | 
0 2 F ot oe on Blige? | 
:\-1O0 0 I1z96% | 62 -:.5” -- | +2 "9 1,92 
N O 7 8 63 ; 005-2" 4 2 10, 0,08 | 
colJOgT Ad | Be; « 1+ | © 10 2, 
0 8 , 40 65. . „ 2 IT -. 0,40 | 
\ {© ©$ "2,66 | 66 - 4 2 11 255 
* 0 9 "0,72 | 67 . . 0 0,72 
5 0 * 0 9 2,88 68 Sf oo. . © 2 2,88 | 
rg. 2 * 0 10 1, 04 69 a > 0 af 3 1 150 5 
!. % „ „, 
4222 *» „„ %%% HIC yr ©» „ 
T LW þ 72 v7” 3 2 3,52 | 
„% So {270 1,060 | 94 & 3 "3" 1,68 
Ls £2 © 250 Si | 74:7. . 3 3 3.844 
1425 J) IE Ar OG. » 23 41, | 
} 26 26 8 o, 16 76 » * 3 5 0,16 
27 „ '. 1 S 2,32 EX: . * 3 5 2532 
„„ 1 3 O©,48 78 „ 6,08 
VVV %%% 336 2:04 
30 „ 44 0,8 30 — — 43 7 058 
=_. 7.4 v6 » 0 
392 & SS IS... -* 3 8 1,12 
_ „ 3,28 32 ; « 3 8 328 
34 . „ 1,44 4 15 3 9 144] 
38 „„ t © ; 3-9! 3,60 
36 . . x 7 176 | $6 +. 33 30 1,96 
| 37 - * 27 3-92 87 e » 3 10 392 | 
13 . „ 1 8 2,08 | $8 . . 3 11 2,08| 
| 39 * „ 1 9 0,24 89 . > $ 0 0,24 
40 - IT. 9 2,40 90 . . © 4&4 O 2,40 
44 %% ³ d 1 oo 
42 1 10 2,72 92 = . 4 1 2,72 
. 43 5 „ 1 11 0,88 93 * „ % „ 0,88 
144 o 1 IT 3,04 | 94 4 2 3,04} 
„ IS ee ee 9858 «„ „ 4 3 1,20 
=. % 1 
47 * * 27: 1,52 WES: . 4 4 . 1,52 
J//%/%/%%%dt. y w <4. 448 
49 2 2 1,34. 99 ©» o 2 ©® 4 5 1,84 
| 50 nd 4 6 2 3 Oz 100 . * . 4 6 | 
3% doo Fa 
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{TABLE of dhe Value of Dollars in Sterling, | 
Fa reckoning the Dollar at 48. 6d. n 


Money. 
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50,000 11,250 — | 100 22 — 10 
1 20,000 | 4,500 — $0 II 5 — 
10, ooo | F 2,250 — W Wa 
5,000. 7125 — 30 6 15 — 


4000 900 — | 20 4 10 — 
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- 2,000 450 — | (11 2 
1 1,000 225 — L 132 

900 202 10 
5 700 157 10 
| 600 135 — } 
3 500 11210 
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W e xt 0150 * 
4 have thought it would be acceptable to bare an 
ö * opportunity! of comparing the prices of the 
| © Ame articles in America and England. 1 have 
*; Choſen a London Price Current of 1793. be⸗ | 
 - cauſe Great Britain (like, America in 1794) 
. was then at peace wih all the world, - is 
7} EE 
1 RF 
we: PRICE CURRENT, 
7 : rn QWanriry—DorLans 100 Cents each þ 
; _ PHILADELPHIA, Jax. 11, 1794. 
= 5-5: 2 13 5 3 
5 . Dulls. Cts. Dlls. Cts. 


| 1 pr. Ib. hm | )J) 7.090, 10 
Allum, Engliſh, pr. cwt. | 4 33 — 0 0 
Ditto, Roch pr. Ib. — 20 — o IT 


| Aſhes, pot, per ton, 0 © — 120 9 
er Peart, * | ci: x0. Oo -7 

- | Arrack pr, gall. | r 

' | Braydy, common, 9 200 ==""0 120 

> Coniac _ „„ - @ 290 +» 0 B49 
>  'Braziletto, per ton, C Tow 0: 
%%% . ĩͤ „ 8 
Bread, ſhip, pr. wt. oO 0 — 2 67 
Ditto, pilot VVV 

Ditto, ſmall water, per keg o 36 — © 40 
Beer, American, in bot= : ED 
tles, pr. doz. bot, includ, 9 O— 1 74 

Ry Dito, pr. barrel, 8 Nen 8 


— 


Boards Cedar, pr. M feet from © 


— Meal, Indian 
L 4 


Us, Cts. 1 Dlts. is. 


O to 
—— New England 10 O — 
— Jak | p | 14 —— . 
—— Merchantable pine 20 0 — 
—— dap, do. 0 0 — 
— Mahogany, per foot 9 
The above are the ſhallop e 
prices, for the yard price, . 
add 1 dollar 33 cents per 1000, | 
Brimſtone in rolls, pr. cwt, 6 O— 
Beef, Boſton, a bar. of 200 lb 0 0 — 
— Country ditto 9 0 — 
——— Freſh, per cwt. 3 33— 
Butter pr. lb. 0 O— 
in kegs o 15 — 
Candles, Sperm. per lb. 0 0 — 
—— Wax . o 53 — 
Myrtle Wax 0 0 — 
— Moulc, tallow O o — 
——— z — Dipped t 0. g- 
Cheeſe, Engliſh, pr. Ib. O O = 
Country 0 10 — 
Chocolate O 16 — 
Cinnamon 2 40 — 
Cloves 0 0 — 
Cocoa pr. ct. 10 0 — 
Coffee, pr. lb. Q 0 — 
Coal, pr. buſhel 0 24 — 
Copperas, pr. cwt. 0 0 — 
Cordage, American, per cwt. 9 0 — 
Cotton pr. lo. O 27 — 
Currants 0 o — 
Duck, Ruſſia, pr. piece of 42, yds, o o — 
— Ravens 0 0 — 
Dutch fail duck, 18 0 — 
Feathers, pr. Ib. © 0 — 
Flax ditto O 11 — 
. Flaxſeed, pr. buſh. O 80 — 
Flour, Superfine pr. bar; of 196 Ib. o 0 — 
— Common. 20 0 — 
— Bur middlings, beſt 0 0 — 
9 O == 
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Lignum vitz [or ton, 


Dale. Cts. 
— Ates Rye, from o © to. 
—— $hip-ſtuſt pr, cwt. 1 40 — 
Fuſtiè pr. ton. 0 0 — 
Gin, Holland, 2 wad OO 
Do, pr.g 0 $80 — 
Glue, pr. cwt, | 20 0 — 
Ginger, white race, per tb. 9 Om. 
Ditto, common 0 
Ditto, ground pr. Ib. 0 0 — 
Ginſeng, © 20 = 
Gunpowder, cannon, pr. q. caſk, 3 73. — 
Ditto, fine glazed 0 O— 
Grain, Wheat pr, buſh of 60 ib 0006 
— Rye o 0 — 
— Oats 0 Om 
Indian corn 0 0. 
— — Barley = _—_ — 
_ Beſt ſhelled pr. . Oo Om 
— Buckwheat, per buſh. o O— 
Hemp, imported, pr. ton, 160 0 — 
American, pr: Ib. O 5 — 
Herrings, pr. bbl. 0 © — 
Hides, raw pr. Ib; 0 9=— 
-Hops O 0 — 
- Hogſhead hoops, pr. M. s 0 — 
Indigo, French per 1b, & 0 ww 
* gags 1 6 
ons. ſad pr. ton, ©) 0 
Iron, Caſtings pr. cwt. 3 ES tas 
—— Bar pr. ton, O Om 
 =— Sheet 0 9 
Nail rods 8 0 
unk, pr. cwt. 4 Om. 
ard, hogs pr. lb. 8 0 
Lead, in pigs pr, cwt. 5. 32— 
— in bars 0 "8G 
— White 10 0 — 
— red 6 $0 * 
Leather, ſoal, pr. th, 0 19 — 
9 yaw 
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Dlls. Cts. 


| Dlls. Cts. 
wood from 0% © 
1 | . | 0 O — 1 5 0 
3 beſt pr. bbl. 9 Q 9 
w——— ſecond quality d O0—" 4 49 
Madder, beſt pr. Ib. o 16 — o© 20 
Marble, wrought, pr. foot, I 33= - 2:07 
Maſt ſpars ditto 0 33— © 0 
Molaſſes pr. gall. o 33— © 48 
Muſtard per Ib. oO — © 8 
— four, in bottles, pr. doz. © o — 1 20 
Nails, 84. 10d. 124. and 20d. pr. lb.o o — © 10 
Nutmegs pr. lb. 710 © -6 
Oil, Liaſeed, pr, gall, “0 o — Oo 55 
— Olive 9 0 "0 3 
— ditto pr. caſe | 0 0— $a 
— Sweet, beſt, in flaſks, pr, boxo o — 10 50 
w—— [Ditto baſkets, 12 bottles o o — 10 
— Spermaceti pr. gall. 00 0 — 00 48 
Train per barrel oO Om 10 5 
— Whale _ 0726 ++ 08 
Porter pr, caſk, 0 9 5 
— London, pr. doz. oO O=— 1 60 
—— American ditto bot, inel. 0 © — 1 81 
Pitch, pr. bbl. x” CT . GS 
Pork, Burlington, per barrel, 2001b,o o— 15 
— Lower county oO ©O=—' 12 
— Carolina . 
Peas, Albany pr. buſhel o O=— 1 
Pepper, pr. lb. oO 0 — 0 40 
Pimento N VVV 
Raiſins, beſt, pr. keg 100 lb. FVV 
. 0 0 — 3 33 
Ditto pr. 55 0 0 — 3 
Rice pr. ct. o o— 3 20 
Roſin pr. barrel 0 0— 2 8 
be 2 pr. gallon 0: 9 
O Q; — -R O 
= Windward „ G00 


— Barbadoes 


. — ey anon —— Ron ar dS — 
5 3 a” 
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R "WP RA from 
N s Country, N. E. 


Salt petre, pr. wt. 
Saffafras pr. ton 


Shot 


ditto 


p Brown, 


White 


—— Caſtile 


Starch 


Steel, German pr. 1b. 

— Engliſh, bliſtered, pr. cwt, 
— American pr. ton 

— Crovuley's per faggot 
Snake root pr. Ib. 


per lb. 


Snuff pr. doz. bot. 


Spermaceti, refined, pr. Ib. 
Sailcloth, Engliſh, No. 1 pr. yard, 
— Boſton, No. I. ditto 


No. II. 


8 Lump, pr. Ib. 


— Loaf, ſingle refined 
*— Ditto, double do, 
— Havannah, white 
.——— Ditto, brown, 
—— Muſcovado, pr. cwt. 
Spirits Turpentine pr, gallon 
| . Allum pr. buſhel 


po Cadiz 'D > 
— | iſfbon . | | 
dull W. O. frames p. ton, 


Liverpool 
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Dll. Cts. 
6 00 * 
: 0 0 — 
; 14 33 2 
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140 0 — 
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Ditto Live Oak, on 
Ditto red cedar, per foot o 37.— 
Shingles, 18 inch. per M. 1 
Ditto 2 feet, 6 50 — 
Ditto 3 feet, dreſſed, 13 o — 
Staves, Pipe pr. 1090 9 
White Oak hogſhead, 0 O — 
— Red Oak do. S 
Leogan 0 0 — 
— Barrel 0 o — 
8 0 == 
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Dll. Civ. 


0 © 
09 


4 
ONS O0 O00 9300 
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25 33 
Skins, 


Crs ) 
Ons Ne Dl Cu. pls Cis, 
Skins, Otter, beſt pr. piece from" o o to 3 


—— Minks 8 0 20 eon 
— Fox, grey 8 o 80 
7 Dittorredo © * - 05:0 o 1 2 
Martins O 24 — 1 0 
— Fiſhers 8 67 
— Bears 20.0 — 3 
— Racoons O 27 ͤ » 8 -60 
— Muſk- rats E Nabe _—_ 0 20 | 
Beaver, pr. Ib. 0 67 1 33 
— Do in hair 00 20 — 030 
Tar, N Jerſey, 24. Bal. p. bbl. ; O G TD: 
— Carol ina, 32 gall. ; 0,40 2 0 
Turpentine e 0 0 — 2 0 
Tobacco, J. River, beſt Ioolbd. 0 0.— 4 33 
—— inferior 0 © — 3 23 
——- Rappahannock 0 0+ 2 324 
——- Coloured Maryland, 5 33— 8 o 
— Dark, 0. 0—' 2 
— Long-leaf 89 9 — 2 40 
——- Eaftern-ſhore 2 O — 2 2 
— Carolina, new & 7 „ 
old, o 3 0 
Tes, Hyſon pr. lb. 0 9 1 
— Hyſon ſkin, O 53 — o 60 
- Souchong, o 50 — o 93. 
— Congo, 0 „% „ 
Bohea, o 33 — o, 36 
Tallow, refined, pr, Ib, o o= 'o 9 
„„ 13 33 — 13 67 
Verdigreaſe pr. lb. 00 — 0 60 
Vermillion, do. 1 33 — 11 
Voarniſh, per gallon 0: 33 —- oe 
Wax, Bees pr. Ib. o 25 = 0 27 
Whale-bone, long pr. Ib, 0 13-020 
Wine, Madeira, pr. pipe, 176 0 — 226 o 
——- Liſbon 120 0 — 126 o 
——- Teneriffe, pr. gallon 0 oO— 0 63 


—— - Fayal o o— o 52 


\ 


5 Dll. Cin. Dll. c. 


— - Ditto i In — buy pr. doz. 0 G0 * 0 


5 * 5 0 90 — 1 20 

Tow COURSE or EXCHANGE. 
'On dos. at 30 days, per 4. 100 ſent. 4 466 45 4 
* 60 days eee 1 
at go days 33 
Amſterdam, 60 days, pr. alder, 1 75 2 
days, 40 


Government bills, ow at 10 days fight at __ 
per guilder. hes 
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Vniverſal London price Current; — | 


—_—_— MM — 2 2 9 
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Containing he Prices of erchandize 3 in _ wich che Duties en In. 
portation and Exportation, computed to the laſt Seſſions of Parliament, and 4 
the Drawbacks on each; Article, regulated and corrected by the moſt emis. | 
nent Brokers, Factors, c. The Prices of Stocks and Bullion ; the Pub- | 
lie Sales that occur weekly; likewiſe the Hon, the Eaſt- India Company's | 
Sales and Cargoes; the Premiums of Inſurance to and from the moſt con- 

| " fiderable Places of Trade 3 and the Weekly 9 of Goods into _— | 
| Port of London. oh Om 


- Publiſhed every Tozovay by THOMAS MORR]S and Co. 55 | 


B. ſtands for Barrel, C. for wt. D. for Dozen, F. for Fodder, Ft. for 
Foot, G, for Gallon, Jr for Ar, | Poa for 22 N for — * . | 
Skin, Ti, for Tierce, for Ton. | 


n Denotes an Alteration higher, and 1. Jower in the Price, fince the. laſt 
| Publication . 


N. B. Thoſe Articles marked thus, I, are Indian, | 


No. 5 Tuxsvar, JANUARY 15. 1793. N | 
| — Prices of S1 from | up joy 7 Im, & Ex, Drawback | 
A 4. v- | Ee 6 ts 3s. d. | j 

LMONDS Jordan-|C.|7 5 7 &@1 4 Y-Þ 

— Ct | uncertain |——— | 23 2 |: | 

| Bitte ditto — — | 14 o | 

Aloes Barbadoes = o 0.116 15 o| 56 © 

duccotrine o © [24 O © 138 8 

Allum Engliſh 0 o li 15 of 29 4 | 

Roch | CCC | 

Ambergris bos. o 8 61015 6] 2'0 | 

Anchovies 13 Ib. B. o 9 6ſJoir of 2 TI 0 f 

Annatto Flag lüb. o 2 410 2 6 : 5 1 

Spaniſh b. 0 4 20 4 4 | 

Aniſeeds Alicant=——|C| 3 15 318 oF, 

Struits <—— — 3 6 @ — { 3 1 
Aqua Fort Crude —|2 5 02 7 of 4 8 | 
a Fortis S.—|, O O 7 — 2 

Argal 3 S. 2 6 2 10 of | 

— Leghorn — 118 0|2' 5 o 1-4 | 

— Naples Red- — 017 o|© 1838 © | | 

yt wy SCRE BY o 8 0 1 0 © Free | 

— Port.. o 16 6] 17 6 0 | 

w—_— Rheniſh — 2 9 0215 © | | 

 Arſenicle -I I 4 2 1 of 4 8 i 7 
Aſnes American Po. [I I o 114 © : 8 | | 

— — Pearl - — [1 7 o|114 ofy * \ 

— Barilla Spaniſh=——ſ—_ſzi 3 „[ 5 © im 

m————icil -]-] oy oo}: © bs . 

— Dantzicx = uncertain F TY 1 —— 1 
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Braailletto 


2 0 W 


Brimftone- — 5 i 
Butter Iriſh full 7 1. 
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bound — 25 
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——Dublin Caſæs 


-Weterford 
NAmphice refined x l 

; refined * 
Camwood — — 
Cantharides 
Cardamom ———— 
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Cedar, Carolina ——— Wn 
Jamaica Ft 
Dinnabar = — io 
Cinnamon — — 
Cloves — — | 
Cochineal garbled — 
Cocoa C reuada⁊· C 
Coffee ditto - —— 
amaica· — 

Mocha (in time) — 


Do. (out of time) 
Colocynth Turkey 


Columbo Root - 
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— a a 0 9 
8 2 un Sm.O0nD OOO O 0 O 
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323 
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Current Prices of Hs from to DutyIm. & Ex. Drawbaclæ 
— — — — —— 
A A, ov» d, 1. 8. d. 8. d. | 8. d. 
copper id Plates — 5 2 05 7 16 o — 15 9 
Manufactured Ibo 10 oO0 11 42 2 cvtſim 37 + 
Sheets, Tinned o 14 — — — — 
Copperas Green [Co 6 440 ᷣ 6868 i 
- - White + I 10 0 |2 T5 4 8 fimſ—-—- 
Coriander Seeds ———= [con 640 18 64-45 ſim 2 11 
Cotton 7 Surinam Ibo 2 210 2 2321 4 . x, 
Wool 5 Berbice-——|jo 2 230 2 34 - $54. £46173. 
— St, Domingo — o 1 7 [o 1 9 | S2 ge nig 
Tobago -———{|—jo 19 0 2 Ti} pigs op rr een 
Demerari ——#|—]o 119]o 2 off [(K 44 
Brazil a 6% n 1} $oo—— 
— Martini -——|-o 1 Jo 1 9 8 : * 
Barbadoes o 1 72 0 1 105 U 44141 — 
Grenada. en 80 2 'rr) s . 1 25 
— Jamaica 1 63 1 95 NW Ao 494 13 
—— Adonia -———|-o o 113 0 BEES OG a 
— Salonica — 10 1 00 1 f 1 2 4 164-2 in 
— Smymna-——-o T7.1]o 7 16 D 
Bahama 0 1 7 O 1 10 wo Fo. 501 — 
Trinidad. o 1 910 1 10 . BO dio omg 
——— Nporto—.——— "A 0 1 4 O $ 0 : = 188 i Fat 
— ä — Cayenne- — - 0 2 15 0 3+ 2 12 4 | — ei 
—— Iſſequibo o 1 6]o 1 LE [ 94 
——— Montſerrat =—j—|o 1 72 o 1 28 442 
Providence -o 1 5 O0 Tt E = Tf + 
St. Vincent's—|--|o 1 53] o 1 5 — 
Pernambucc - —[ o 2 140 2 ES n 
—— Marenam- 1 11% 2 . 22 
* Para — — 0 IT 10 Io 1 == 2 . 
- Dardanell —|o o 104] 9 ir a of 8 
Eaſt India nr i590: 8 22 — 
Cotton Yarn e —o 2 810 2 6 2 fim S 
Cowries (in time) © 1s S 0-15 rg: $37 FP: Ot va 596 pr Ct 
Cream of Tartar 3 2 93 8 Fr _ 
Currants Zant —|2 10 0 3 10 3 25 Jin 2125 9 
EALS Dantz, Fir. 1 | | 12 
3 inches 40 ft. L | 7 1 Im 1 
—— | O72: ©. — „ 93 
—2 . "© 10 6 TEE; + — 
— 2 —— . 28 0 8 6 2 * 
Dragons Blood ——— e „ im 51 4 
Leph. Teeth 5 4 (34 o © Am 
4, 5,6. [f- © ©: 1 
— Scrivell- . 8 0 © 2 = EA 
Ehony Green 5 15 o 6 
188 Faro- „ 13 0 13 
Turkey ——— r Im 12 ©- 
Flax Druana Rakitz——|T 16 0 © 7 : 
w— Narva 12 Heai—ſ|:'2 © o 
mon 9 Head—f[:3 oO. © 18 
—Peterſb, 12 Read 31 © © £21 
9 Head uncertain ö Go | + 


* Britiſh Cordage, if exported i 


to a drawback of II. 


in quantity. not leſs than 3 tons is intitled 
78. IC, the ton. 


9 
F ” 


o N Ng. o Oo * © © 


| 4 : (360) - 
-»* Eurrent Prices of | "1x1 from | | to 
— T £ +. 8. "Te i opt d. 
Flax Lithuania I uncertain en————— 
Flour . ft 1 1% 0 1 18 
— — 1 ,in o 
| Fuſtigc Jamaica -——— x $10 9 © © 
Tobago 9 . 9 15 0 
| — Young+———-|-| uncert zin 
N NN ALLS Turkey 6 15 off 5 0 
f Gallingal-———IJj-|8 5 8 10 © 
Geneva Hollands — jo 8 10 0 9 2 
Singer Jamaica White 410 05 10 © 
| DO. for Export, -|— 4. 0 ©| 5. .0 0 
| Black - in 2 17 0 
* . for Exports -|— 1 03 7.0 
N 2 for e Wh 14 15 0 4 1 0 
| Glue Britiſh | 3 3 9 1 10 0 
N Grains of Parad. 08 3 7 03 10 © 
: Ginſang =» Jo 2.4109 2 6 
E - - Gum 1 1 740 3 
| Elemi - S—— 49 6. 
4 —— A mmoniacum — [29 o 0-133 o © 
; w— Arabic Barbara" 3 3 03 7 © 
| — I. ; | 4 ; 0 
| — — 4 5 o©|7 x5 ©, 
þ — . s. 6 1.5 12. 0 
n 5 -, 0 18 20 0 
-Benjamin — n Ibis c o 5 O © 
+ Drazgcn-———I|9 o o 10 10 0 
nam —— 1 0 O [21 © © 
w— ——Camboge———Il-[9 e o 7 o o 
. e 
| — Myth ——|C [10.10 % 10 
n—lnm-|-; 5 5 10 0 
———Qpoponax———}{>-| o 10 0 15 0 
| — Cl4 5ofs 5 © 
: A Maſtic — Ib. o 3 „ 2 8 
| JF EMP Riga Rhine T 20 o oj;zz o © 
5 Out ſhatf—] uncertaipy o 
— — pass 25 10 0 126 10 
— —Codille-j—|15 0.0 z 0 
— Peteriburg Clean 29 O 0 30 © 
} — Out ſhot- —as 10 © [26 10 
i — — Half-cleanj—/24 0 0 14 5 
— Codille 156 10 o 15 15 
Hidee"Englith % 4 0 
Won ——Buenos Ayres-—|—| 0 o 53 0 © 
* — ama. 0 0 0 O 
| ——arbary 0.0. 330 0 
Hogs Briſtles Peterſburgh A 9 15 0 © 
Archangel. 10 5 0. 
Koningſburgb- 9 5 © 
Hops 91 Bags ———— 2 10 0 
P . 2 16 e 
— 92 Bags —— — 2 17 o 
Focke 4 0. © 
|= 5 10 © 
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Jugiger Berri ies German-[C. 
— — Italian. 
EAD in eee Fa t 
— Milled 1 
Red» —|20 
— White -- — 134 
—— ar Lead — {22 
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The Duty on Sugar imported by the Eaſt India Company is 37). 163. and 
2d. per cwt. When exported, the drawback is 361. 18. 3d. ey CWS, upon 


the b ice ſold for at their Dies. 
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DOiurrent Prices of s from to uty Im. & Ex. Drawbacle 
Maes 8 — —— 
; 4. 8. : d. „ 8. d. 80 d. 18. d. 
„ "AX Engliſn—— C.] 9 10 09 15 0 — ſin} © 13 
| — Dantzick—j—| 9 10 09 13 94 Tx inf 
Guinea 8 o o| 8 20 © 95 7 lin |; 

f — American 10 0 9.13 © ; n.32 7. 
m— Ham whit. . 20 2 4 (62 (4 G 
—— Barbary — C. 3 14 8 16 & inis 4 
Whale-Fins Greenland IT 235 © © 280 © © | See as inf under 
ee e S. Fiſhzry L]|—-|55 0 o 05 o in; 

eat Engliſſi. n O 2 o o > 8 0 k(kük„ͤñ in 
Foreign 2 nö 8 . 
Wines Red Port- F.143 o 0© [47 S:0 im} * | 
——— Liſbon - 37 0. CE ©.i0 „ 
— Made ra ini s 0 10%" ©..07 583 4 
— Sherry - 343 0 © 54 © © 2 
—— Mountain 33 o o 44 o o {> 
— Vidonia ———— 34 O o 35 0 © ſia 875 0 
— 14.149 © © [52 o O x * 
—— Claret -—— x 0''0 35 & off 3875 
Wool Carmenia - lb. eig — T * 
— Spaniſh - —| uncertain ſ——— | 1 
— Ooats Aleppo - un certain Free — 
— Smyrna — o 5 3 Ko 6 3 — + 
— ——Vigonia Pale — ] o 4 30% 5 3 as 8 
_—_ 8 2 Red.— o 10 30 11 3 J oy 
— Coney Engliſh-——|—\o 16 o 17. © 
—— — 0 13; 6 j0 14;6 to I, 4. 
Wool Beay. ſeaſ. Wooms-|—|2 6 O2 100 . 
— Stage ditto — [1 17 0 | 119, 0 |' T3 en. 
— Seaſ. Coat -—|—| 1 13 015 © 5 0 
ELLOW Beriies—|.|5 4 o|5 9 o 7 
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* * Cocoa- Nuts of Britiſh Plantations to be warehouſed for exportation, 
duty 18. 3d. per cwt. Drawback 18. 3d. Ditto, of any other place, for ditto, 
18. 3d. no drawback. When taken out of ſaid warehouſe for home conſumption 


| 128, 6d, per cwt. more. Coffee of Britiſh Plantations, ts be warehouſes, for 


% 


exportation, duty 38. 6d. per ewt. Drawback 3s. 6d. Ditto, of any other 
place, for ditto 3s. 6d. no drawback. When taken out of ſaid warehouſe for 


home conſumption, 11. 1 58. per cwt. Cocoa Nuts and Coffee, of Britiſh Plan- 


tations, ſecured in warehouſes at time of importing, pay, when taken out 
for home conſumption, an exciſe duty of 6d. per lb. Cocoa-Nuts and Coffee 
of any ather place except Britiſh Plantation 18+ 8d. perib«. _ f 
French Glaſs Bottles 48. od per cwt. duty. If Phials, 1]. 88. per cwt. 
duty, and 121. per cent. on the value. Train-Oil, taken and imported by 
Britiſh ſhips, owners, and crews, is free of duty; but if taken by natives of 
the Britiſh Plantations, and imported in ſhips whoſe owners are ot ſuch Plan- 
tations, duty 13s. 3d. per ton, drawback 108. 3d. If taken by natives of 
Britiſh Plantations, and imported in ſhips of Bri iſh owners only, duty 95. 
11d. per ton, drawback $s. 5d. On foreign train and ſpermaceti oil, duty 
181. 3s, per ton, drawback. 13s. 135. Whate-Fins, foreign fiſhing, duty 971. 
188. per ton, drawhack 381. 188. Britith taken, imported in ſhips belonging 
to the Colonies or Plantations, 21. 155. drawback 11. 10s, Britiſh fiſhing, 
imported in Britiſh ſhipping by which the fiſh was not taken, Il. 7s. bd. 


drawback 15s. Tin, it exported beyond the Cape of Good Hope, pays no 


duty. Camwood, imported in foreign ſhips, duty 111, per ton, and no draws 
back allowed. : : 

The average price of Sugar, computed from the returns made in the week 
ending the gth day of jan. 1793, is 54s 10d; per ct. Excluſive of the duty 
of Cuſtoms paid or payable thereon, on the importation thereof into Great 


Britain. 
/ 


gr om 1 
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T 5 
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Duttes payable on Goods, Wares, and\Mer- _ 
cbandixe, e into the United States 
of America. e . 


e the 20th Day of * 1792, in Conformity to 
the ſeveral Acts of Congreſs of 1oth of Auguſt, 1790, 
2d Day of March, 1791, and 2d Day of May 1292. 
Alſo Rates of Fees, Coins, and Tonnage, by the 
AR for the Collection of the ſaid Duties, and by the 


Act for laying a Duty on the Tonnage of 22788 and - 
Yeltels, | 


$ 1 Cents, | 


f ADEIRAWine, L London — per gel- 
a N lon — 8 
don Market, per ditto T 49 

Other Madeira Wine, per ditto „„ 40 
Sherry Wine, per ditto „ ES — 33 
St. Lucar Wine, per dittto 5 , 5M 
- Liſbon Wine, per ditto - = - 25 

_ . Oporto Wine, per ditto | - + a 
. Teneriffe and Fyal Wine, per ditto 3 1 


All other Wines, 40 per cent. ad valorem: pro- | 
vided that the amount of the duty thereon ſhall ! in 
no caſe exceed 30 cents. per gallon, 


- Shirits di diftilled wholly or chiefly from Grain. 


Of the firſt claſs of proof, per gallon, 228 
Of the ſecond claſs of proof, per ditto = = 29 


Oft the third claſs of proof, per ditto — + 222 


Ot the fourth claſs of proof, per ditto - - 34 
Of che fifth claſs of proof, per ditto - 
Of the fixth claſs of proof, per ditto „ 


E 
All other diftilled Spirits. Dol. Ci. 
Of the ſecond claſs of proof and under, per _— 25 
Of the third claſs of proof, per ditto ' = 28 
Of the fourth claſs of proof, per ditto 42028 - 


Of the fifth claſs of proof, = 5 38 
Of the ſixth claſs of proof, per ditto- 45 


Tas from China and India, in ſip or vaſes of 
the United States. 


Bobes, per pound LPT, d v1 50 
Souchong and other Black Teas per b. = 
Hy ſon, per lb. — „ 
Other Green Teas, per w. ee N 
Teas from Europe, in ſhips. or we of the United 
States. ks 
| Robes, per lb. - 12 
- Souchong and other Black Tea per Ia 
Hyſon, per lb. | nr. — 40 
Other Green Teas, per lb. | »t. 1 - 24 
Teas from any other place, or in any y other gy 7 
veſſels. | 8 ; 
Bohea, per lb. — — ; ho bf 14 1 7 c 
Souchong and other Black Teas, per Ib. % va N 
Hyſon, per Ib. 1 i 
Other Green Teas, per Ib. 185 0 v7: v2 . eo 
Molaſſes, per gallon - „ AGES ; 
Beer, Ale, and Porter, per gallon, G74 £2; Ak ; ö 
Coffee, pep lo. = POS Ry > ; 
Chocolate, per Ib. eo 0 pit 4 1 
Cocoa, per Ib. 5 — „„ A 
Loaf Sugar, per lb. = - - 5 4 
Brown Sugar, per lb. {050 EET Be | 
Other Sugar, per lb. - », 3-241 JoS 
Candles of Tallow, per lb. - 2 
Candles of Wax, and Spermaceti, per Ib. 6 
Cheeſe, per lb. - - — 5 
Soap, per lb. 5 - — 2 
Pepper, Per lb. „ ä __ — 6 
Fimento, per lb. 1 - 3 
Manufactured 


24: e ds. 


3 dias wed bes perlb. %% Tt id ws 
Snuff, per Ib. „ o 
%%% A „ 25 
Cotton, per lb. „„ NET | GEE 3 
Nails, per Ib. = „ THe AG 

Spikes, 1 n;, 2 $691 er 1 20T 

Bar and other lead, per Ib. | 3 1 
Steel, unwrought, per 112 coo - „„ 190 
Hemp, per 112 lbs. 8 100 


Cables, per 112 lbs. „„ „ 190 
Tarxed cordage, per 1 12 los. 180 
Untarred cordage and yarn, per 112 lbs. 225 
wine and packthread, per 112 lbs. 400 


Glauber ſalt, per 112 lbs. 200 
Salt, computing the weight of a buſhel Home "| 
56 Ib. avoidupois, per buſhel, = - 12. 
Malt, per buſhel, — „0 
Coal, per buſhel,” -— - N 6412 


5," per pair, . 


SBjbdoes and flippers made 5 „ 505 pair, 26 


All 3 ſhoes and flippers, for 2 men and women, 


Ets. pair - 10 

Shors hd Slippers, for children, per oe: 8 

Goloſhes, per pair, „ 
Wool and cotton cards, per N „ {oY 
Playing cards, per pack; 5 25 


f Coaches and carriages, of all ds. or . of car - 
.  rliages, 15 1-2 per cent. ad valorem. 
Swords, cutlaſſes, and other ſide arms; china e l 
fringes, muſkets, piſtols, and other fire arms; | 
glaſs (black quart bottles excepted), glue, hair- he 
powder, laces and lines uſed by upholſterers, 
coachmakers, and ſaddlers; paper hangings, | 
Painters colours, whether dry, or ground in oil; 
arch, taſſels, trimmings, and wafers. 
A end bricks, blank-books, - ſhoe and knee- 
buckles, buttons of every kind; bonnets of 
every forty manufactures of braſs ; clocks, cin- 
namon, cloves, 'currants, comfits, capers, ſugar- | 
candy, cabinet ware, copper ware, or in which 
copper is the article of chief value; carpets and 5 


monolv⸗ TE 10d Ol TED 


carpeting z caps of every ſort ; coſmetics, dates, 


—— * * dreſſed and undreſſed; 
dentrifice 


( 


dentrifice powder, earthen and ſtone ware; figs," 7 


fruits, generally; artificial flowers, feathers, 
and other ornaments for women's head-dreſſes; 
fans, gold, ſilver, and plated ware; gold and 
ſilver lace; groceries, (except articles enume- 
rated) ginger, gunpowder, gloves, and mittens; 
hats of every ſort; jewellery, and paſte- work ; 
Iron, caſt, ſlit, and rolled, and generally all ma- 


S 
W iet of iron, or of which it 1s the article 


* 


—_— 


of chief value, not being otherwiſe particularly- 1 


enumerated; lampblack, lemons, and limes, 
leather Ct: or tawed, and all other manu- 
factures of which leather is the article of chief 


— 


value, not otherwiſe particularly enumerated ;-|. 


marble tables, morters, and other utenſils ; mace, 
muſtard in flour, millinery ready made, matts, 
and floor cloths; nutmeg3, oranges, oil, and 
olives; writing and wrapping paper, ſheathing 
and cartridge paper, parchment and paſtebcard'; 
plums and prunes, pickles of every fort; pewter, 
cr where it is the article of chief value, not be- 
ing otherwiſe particularly enumerated ; powders, 
paites, balſams, oils, ointments, wales, tinc- 


_—_ 
WV . 


*W940]2a pu ue 40 


* 


tures, eſſences, or other preparations or com- 


poſitions, commonly called ſweet ſcents, odours, 
perſumes, or coſmeties; preparations or com- 


poſitions for the teeth or gums; pictures and |- 


prints, raiſins, ſlate and other ſtones, manufac- 
- tures of ſteel, of which it is the article of chief 


value, not being otherwiſe- particularly .enume=- |, 
rated; ſtockings, fail cloth, tiles; manufaRtures | 
of tin, or of which it is the article of chief value, 


8 


not otherwiſe particularly enumerated ; toya, 


——_—_——C_s . 
vo 


* 


* — „% ä 
\ * 


vellum, and watches, 


"EA A 


/ 


On all goods, wares, and merchandize, imparted directly 
from China or India, in ſhips or veſſels not of the- 
United States (teas pxcepted) 12 1-2 per centum ad 


valorem. 


Upon all other goods, wares, and bins; 7 1-2 


per cent. ad valorem EXCEPT. 


Bullion, tip in pigs, tin plates, old pewter, braſs, teu- 


lenague, iron _ "ROY wire, Corpo in plates, pigs, and 
bars, 


my 


bars, agree plaiſter of Paris, 1 wool, 
- _ dying woods and dying drugs, raw hides and ſhins, wood, 
' ſulphur, lapis caliminaris, undreſſed furrs of every kind, 
the ſea ſtores of ſhips or veſſels, the cloaths, books, houſe- 
bold, furniture, and the tools or implements of the trade 
or profeflion of perſons who come to reſide in the United 
States, philoſophic apparatus ſpecially imported for any 
ſeminary of learning, all goods intended to be re- exported 
to a foreign port or place in the ſame ſhip or vellel in 
which they ſhall be imported, and generally all articles 
of the growth, . or manufactures of the United 
Sete? - 
Anchors, bruſhes, canes, cloathing ready made, 1 - | 
'cambrics and ehint:z2s, coloured calicoes, and all | , 
printed, ſtained and coloured goods, or manufac- | 
ture of cotton or of both; gauzes, lawns and laces, 
mullins and muſlinets, ſaddles, nankeens, walking 
© Ricks, ſatins and wrought ſilks, velvet and yelve- | 
3 og and whips, e 


An Addition e 10 per Centum, 


© To me made to the ſeveral rates of duties above ſpeci- 
fiea and impoſed, in reſpect to all goods, wares, and 

merchandize imported in sas OR VESSELS, NUT OF 
THE United States, except in the caſes in which an ad- 
ditional duty is herein before SPECIALLY. laid, on any 
goods, wares, and merchandize, which mal be pen r- | 
ED/IN SUCH SHIPS OR VESSELG. 

Goods ad valorem, to be valued by ths 20 PER 
CENT. to the actual coſt, if from the Cars of Goon 
Hope, or from any other place beyond the fame, and 10 

R CENT, if from any other place, exclulive of Charges. 


BOUNTY. 


Allowed on every barrel of pickled fiſh, 10 8 
. The fiſheries of the United States, he eng 
On every barrel of faked proviſions, ſalted 
IS within the United States — 5 1 9 8 ny 
And from and after the iſt day of January, 1793, an ad- 
dition of 20 per cent. to tne allowances reſpective] 


— granted to ſhips or veſſels oye dep in "wy RF Or 
Nee wo fiiheries.  .- 


99 
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Tian of Credit for the Payment of Duties, are, 
When the amount af the duty, to be paid by one cher ; 


E&874.7 of Copartnerihiy. ſhall exceed fifty dollars, 
On ſalt gat — | = 4 Nine months. ” 
On all articles, the produce of t 
Weſt Indies (falt excepted) | f Four months. 
On all other articles ) ( in fix months 
0 (Wines and Teas 4 in nine months 
excepted) AY 2 in twelve months. 


No beer, ale, or e the laſt day of December, 
1792, to be imported from any foreign port, except in 
caſks or veſſfels, the capacity whereof ſhall nor be leſs 
than forty gallons, or in packages, containing not leſs 
than fix dezen of bottles, on pai:, of forfeiture of the ſaid 


beer, &c. and of the ſhip or veſlel in which the ſame ſhall 


be brought. 

No diſtilled fpirits (arrack and ſweet cordials excepted) | 
| after the laſt day of April, 1793; to be imported from 
any foreign port, in veſſels of leſs capacity than ninety 
gallons, on pain of forfeiture of the ſaid ſpirits, and of 
the on or vellel i in n which the ſame ſhall be brought, 6 


— 


TON NAGE is, 5 an 48 of th the 20th > July, 1792, 


to be paid in ten Days wag 9 1 or Oh a 
Nur ancs. 8 ? 


* 


$ 


| , Cents. 
O LD mie or 9 — 25 of che United States, er enterin g 
from any foreign port or place, per ton 6 


On any ſhip or veſſel of the United States, entering in 
a diſtrict in one ſtate, from a diſtrict in another ſtate, 
other than an aCzoining ſtate, on the ſea coaſt, or on 
a navigable river, having on board, good wares, & e. 
taken in one tate, to be delivered; in Dons ſtate, 
per ton, 6 

On all ſhips or veſſels. of this Watte States; licenſed to 
trade between the different diſtricts, or to carry on 
the bank or whale fiſheries, while employed therein 5 

: o pay « Once A Fear, per ton, e pr ne 


3 


= (All filver coin of equal Wag per Mes 


(14) 


On all ſhips and 8 built within the United States 
Aſter the 20th July, 1789, but belonging wholly, or 
in part, to ſubjects of foreign powers, per ton -% 
On all other ſhips or veſſels, per ton, 5 
On every ſhip or veſſel, not of the aid States, 4 
> which ſhall be entered in one diſtrict; from another 
diſtrict, baving on board goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, taken i in, in one diſtri, to be delivered i 
in another diſtrict, per ton, = 50 


DUTT I E 8 
n in gell coins of England, France, . 


5 
and Portugal, and all other gold coins of equal 
f neneſs, per penny e. 9 
5 Dot. Ces. 
1 Dollar „ 100 
Crowns of France . England. „„ 


1 

3 I 
ut filver of equal ſineneſs, per ditto, +. &5-| 
Fach pound ſterling of Great Britain, 4 44 
Each pound ſterling of Ireland. * 6 20:4 
Each Florin or Guilder of e United Nather- | 


lands, — 30 
Each Mark 8 of * — 331-3 
Each Rial of Plate of Spain, — e e 
Each Milree of Portugal, — — 1 24 
Fach Tale of China — 2 48 
Fach Pagoda of India. — 9 | 
Each Rupee of Bepgal, — e 


TAR ES allowed by the 34th Section 5 the AR for | 
the Collectious of e = 7 | 


| A | 
. 938 whole cheſt of . tea, 10 
On every half cheſt of ditt. — 36 
On every quarter cheſt of ditto, — — 20 


On every cheſt of hyſon, or other green teas, the groſs 
weight of which ſhall be 7olb. or upwards, = 20 
On every box of other tea, not leſs than 5olb. or more. 
than 7olb. groſs, — — 18 
On coffee in bags _ — 2 per cent. 
On coffee in bales, — — | 3 per cent. 


2 
— 


— 
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— 


On coffee in caſ ss. 12 per cent. 

Pepper in bales, | > 5 per cent. 
Pepper in caſks, 12 per cent. 
Sugars, other than Ioaf, in eile, 12 per- sent. 
* in boxes, IIßʒ per cent. 


F EE s of OFFICE, 5 
To the Collector and Naval oy jointly | 


| "Dots." Civ. 
For entrance of any ſhipo or veſſel of 100 tons and | 
upwards, 2 * 
Clearance of any ſhip or veſſel o of 100 tons and 
upwards, — 992 50 a 
Entrance of any ſhip or veſſel under 100 tons, 1 50 
Clearance of ditto ditto, — 1 50 
Every permit to land goods, — 5 
Every bond taken officially, —— 40 
Every permit to load goods for ö n 
Every official certificate, 3 20 
Every bill of health, — — 20 


Every other official document (regiſter excepted) OP | 


SURVEYOR's FE ES, | 
Dol. Cts. 


| FOR the admeafurement of every ſhip or veſſel 4 

of 100 tons and under, per ton, — apts S + 

Ditto above 100 tons, and not ending; 200 tons; I 50 

Above 200 tons, — 

For all other ſervices to be performed on board 
any ſhip or veſſel of 100 tons and upwards, 
having on board goods, wares, and merchan- 

dine, ſubject to duty. 3 

For like ſervices on board any ſhip or veſſel * 

leſs than 100 tons burthen, having on board 4 > 

goods, wares, and merchandize, ſubject — - 
duty, x 30 

On all veſſels, not having on board goods, Oy ; 

and merchandize, ſubject to vm 66 


＋ 


* 
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For the Year ending zoth a 
September, 1 


| 


> 
8 EY 3. 
Peas, RE * 2 —— 8 8 
4 * * £7 2 
* n > — 4 0 
: £ £ 7 - & 


Amount of 2 N from the United States of America.” 


For the You adit 20th of 
Pate, 1m, 1793 . 
Dollars. 


* = 


: 
Z [4 


* - 
— 


2 ollats. |} © SH, 
1 hn New Hampſhire—— 181,407 198,197 
Maffachuſets —— 2,889,922 — 3,676,412 
| Rhode Thand——— 698,084 | | — — —— 641 6,416 - 4 
Connecticut — — 770, 39 
| New York — 2,528,085 OE agg eps. ee a 2,9341369, 5 
88 Pans Jerſey — 3 of — 54,176 
Pennſylvania— 3,820, 646 — 1 938,736 
Delaware 133,978 —— 71,242 
65 Maryland 2 550, 258 ys — ; X 8 637,119 
. — 94317. 
* North Carolina 503,294 — — — 363, 307 
24 South Carolina—2, 430 427 ku — + 3 195,874 
44 Georgia porn 458,973 _—_ — _ — 501,83 
+ Gi „„ . 
1 — — - — — 
ö The . of the Yor ending the 1 of ene 1793, went 
3 the reſpective Countries undermentioned: 
. Ruſſia n 5769 | "Italian Ports 220,688 
Sweden 310,427 Morocco 25094 
Denmark — 870, 808 | Eaſt Indies 253,131 
Holland 3,169,535 | Affi 251,343. 
2 Great Britain 3,431,239 Weſt Indies - 399,559 
24 Imperial Ports 1,1334757 N. W. Coaſt of America 1,586. 
1 Hans Ton 792,531 Vncertain — 3,986 
France — 7,050,498 —— — 
Span. 2,237,950 $ + ADL 7 | 26,011,788 
| — —0 aud „ 5 e N 
The Ex ports of Pennfylvaniz, for. hdr * ig the 31ſt of De · 
cember, 1793, were 1,740,689 Dollars. 
| + Not having obtained corre ctiy the Exports of Connecticut for 1 
— Fear, 1 have not caſt up the tctal amount. | N 
— ELITES STS. 2 1 


4 


SCH EDULE ofthe 1 of . with in the 
ſeveral Diftrits f the UxTTED STATE, taken according 
to © An Act providing for the Enumeration of the Inhabi- 


\ 


* > ft by * 
* N Er 2645) BA 1 


« tants of the United States; paſſed March the 1ſt, 1790. 


RETURN MADE OCTOBER 179. 
© 3 45 3 oy bo © et 4 2K IL; 3.8 
Ae - R DEE ES — 2 - 
18 „ 
; SE 1 N 
8 2 22 | E — 9 25 nr ne ; 
| S583 38 53 8 „ | => 
3 | 32 aq fa 2 : *. 8 adit. 
1 DisrarcTs|» 8 S wot Slaves. T 
f <= © 2 5 2 28 3 28 0 G a 
| 3 382 > * 3 2 13 8 5 . : i 
e ! {6 Be bs 4 
* 5 (& 3 N 12 | 
| Vermont 22435] 223235] 455 2555 10 855395 
N. Fumpihire 36029 34351], :7orbo| 6300 158] 141885 
Maine 24334] 247488 46870] 538] wonsz I 96540 
Maſhehuſcts| ' 95453] 87289 Mae 3 5463 NONE 378787 
| Rhode Iſland | 16019] 15799] 32552 3407 948] 68825 
Connecticut 60523] 54403] 117448] 2808 2764 237946 
New York 837000 78122] 152320] 4654]. 21324 340120 
New Jerſey 45251] 41416] 33287] 2762] 11423] 184139 
Pennſylvania 110788 10694 206363] 6537 1385 434373 
Delaware 11783] 121434 22384] 3899 59094 
Maryland 55915] 51339] 101395] 8043 — 319728 
{ |. Virginia 170936716725 215046] 12866] 293627 7476 
Kentucky 15154] 17057] 28922] 114] 12430] 73677 
* Ciroiina | 69988 7750 . 140710] 4975] 100572] 393781 f 
e Carolina 35576] 37722] 66880] 1801  107094| 249973 
| Georgia | 13103 14044] - . 25739] 3980 29264} 82548 
0 $07094[791850| 1541263] 59150] 6942801389638 
Total number 95 YI : ES 440 "oh 
of Inhabitants| 5 8 2 r £23 - TS p 
of the United 2 8 3 18 4.8: 7 
States exclu- Ee 3 2 | 
| 2 2 WP... [a4 D 0 
five of S. Weſ-| 2 88 33 2 A Slaves. | Total. 
tern and N. 2 285 | a of 8 
Territory. Es * S | 
85 [Ls | 9 = 
oo eb GS wm: = ;; << 
S. W. territory 6271] 10257 15365 361 3417 35691 
N. Ditto 3 | — | — — — — 3 
. Te — * 4 


— 


. * ; : | | 


branch ol che ſtate — 1 0 Ts N 


OF THE 


7 


U NIT ED STAT E 8. 


7E, the TE: of the United States, i in or- 
der to form a more perfect Union, eſtab- 
iſh | juſtice, inſure domeſtic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the ge- | 
_ neral welfare, and ſecure the bleſſings of Liberty 


to ourſelves and our poſterity, Do oRDAIN anD 


ESTABLISH this CONST ITUTION * the 
Vurrrb 8 of AMERICA. | RE | 


ARTICLE I.. 
Set. 1. ALL the legiſlative 8 herein | 


granted, hall be veſted i ina Congreſs of the Umted. | 
States, which ſhall conſiſt of a Senate, and a 
i Houſe of Repreſentatives. 


Set. 2. The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall be 


| . compoſed of members choſen every ſecond year 
by the people of the ſeveral ſtates; and the elee 


tors in each ſtate "ſhall have the qualifications | 
requiſite for electors of the moſt numerous 


— 


t 


' No FOR ſhall be a Repreſentative who mall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, 
and been ſeven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who ſhall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that apa! in which he ſhalt be 
| choſen. | , bat pts 
Repreſentatives and direct taxes ſhall be ap- = 


portioned among the ſeveral ftates which may 


be included within this union, according to 
their reſpective numbers, which ſhall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free 
perfons, including thofe bound to ſervice for a 
term of years, and, excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other perſons. The actual enu- 
meration ſhall be made within three years after 
che firſt meeting of the Congreſs of the United 
States, and within every ſubſequent term of ten 
| nk in ſuch manner as they ſhall by law di- 
rect. The number of Repreſentatives ſhall not 
cob one for every thirty thouſand, but 
each ſtare ſhall have at leaſt one Repreſentative ; - 
and until fuch enumeration ſhall be made, the 
ſtate of New Hampſhire ſhall be entitled to 
chuſe three; Maſſachuſetts, eight; Rhode-_ 
' iſland and Providence Plantations, one Con- 
necticut, five; New York, fix; New Jerſey, 
four; Pennſylvania, eight; Delaware, one ; Ma- 
 ryland, fix; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; 
South Carolina, ave ; and Georgia, three. : 
- "WY ; When. 


— e . r — — 
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When vacancies 3 in the repreſentation 
from any- ſtate, the executive authority thereof 
ſhall, iſſue writs of election to fill ſuch vacancies. * 

The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall chuſe their 


F Speaker and other officers ; and ſhall have the 
ſole power of impeachment. 


Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States 
ſhall be compoſed of two ſenators from each ſtate, 


' Choſen by the legiſlature thereof, for ſix years; 


and each ſenator ſhall have one vote. 
Immediately after they ſhall be allembled i in 

conſequence of the firſt election, they ſhall be 

divided as nearly as may be into three claſſes. 


The ſeats of the ſenators of the firſt claſs ſhall be 


vacated at the expiration of the ſecond year, of 
the ſecond claſs at the expiration of the fourth 


| year, and of the third claſs. at the expiration of 


the ſixth year, ſo that one third may be choſen 
every ſecond year; and if vacancies happen by 
reſignation, or otherwiſe, during the receſs of 


the legiſlature of any ſtate, the executive thereof 


may make temporary appointments until the 


next meeting of the legiſlature, which ſhall then 
fill ſuch vacancies. | 


No perſon ſhall be a lk as al not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and 


'F who ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that ſtate for which he ſhall be choſen. 


The 


\ 


— 


| { 6. 
The Vice Preſident of the United States ſhall 
be Preſident of the. Senate, but ſhall haye no 
vote, unleſs they be equally divided. 4 . 
The Senate ſhall chuſe their other officers, 
1 alſo a Preſident pro tempore, in the abſence 


of the Vice-Preſident, or when he Mall exerciſe 


the office of Preſident of the United States. wi 
The Senate ſhall have the ſole power to try 
all impeachments. When ſitting for that pur- 


the Preſident of the United States is tried, the 


Chief Juftice ſhall. preſide: and no, perſon ſhall 
be convicted without the concurrence, of . 1 
thirds of the members preſent. 


Judgment, in caſes. of 3 tall 
not extend further than to removal from. office, 


and diſqualification to- hold and enjoy any office 
of honour, truſt, or profit, under the United 


States; but the party convicted ſhall neverthe- 


Eſs be liable and ſubject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and puniſhment, according to law. 


Seat. 4. The times, places, and manner, of 
holding elections for Senators and Repreſenta- 
tives, ſnall be preſcribed in each ſtate by the 


legiſlature thereof: but the Congreſs may, at 
any time, by law, make or alter ſuch regula- 
tions, except as to the places of chuſing ſenators. 


The Congreſs ſhall aſſemble at leaſt once in 


1 year; and ſuch Meeting ſhall be on the 


N35 1 


em) 


firſt Monday i in Wente _ they wo -by 
law, 'appoin: a different day, 

See. 5.- Each houſe ſhall be FENTON 1 6 3 
dec ions, returns and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each ſhall conſti- 


tute à quorum tõ do 'bufineſs; but a ſmaller 


number may adjourn, from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of ab- 
ſent members, in ſuch manner, and under we 
runner as each houſe may provide, 


Each "houſe may determine the rules of its 


; proceedings, puniſh irs/ members for diſorderly 


behaviour, and, with the eee oe rwo- | 


thirds, expel 'A member. a Ed; 


{Back hoſe Hall keop! a journal of irs pro- 


ocodlings, and from time to time publiſh the 
fame; excepting ſuch parts as ee in their 
judgment, require ſecreſy; and the yeas and 
"1 nays of the members of eiter houſe, on any 


queſtion, ſhall, at the deſire of one fifth of thoſe 1 


| preſerie be entered on the journal. 


Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion of "Py | 


| ſhall, without the conſent of the other, adjourn 
for more than three days, nor to any other place 


tha that in which the two houſes ſhall be fitting. 


See. 6. The Senators and Repreſentatives 
ſhall recetve a compenſation for their ſervices, 
to be aſcertained by law, -and paid out of the 


Na of the United _— 'T key ſhall in all 
. ; -_ caſes, 


- 
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ceaſes, except treaſon, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arreſt during their at- 


tendance at the ſeſſion of their reſpective houſe, 


and in going to and returning from the ſame; 
and for any ſpeech or debate in either houſe, they 
| ſhall not be queſtioned in any other place. 


the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which fhall have been created, or 


the emoluments whereof {hall have been-encre: 


during ſuch time; and no perſon! holding any 


office under the United States, ' ſhall be a mem- 
ber of either houſe SG? * comnuance in 
SC 
S687: All bills 88 revenue mal origin 
ate i in the Houſe of Repreſentatives; but the 
Senate may propoſe or 9 Jo SO 
as on other bills. „ . 
Every bill which ſhall) have paſſed 10 ioc 
of Repreſentatives and the Senate, ſhall, before 
it become a law, be preſented to the Preſident of 


the United States; if he approve, he ſhall Ggn 


it; but, if not, he ſhall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that houſe in which it ſhall have ori- 
ginated, who ſhall enter the objections at large 
on their journal, and proceed to reconſider it. 
If, after ſuch reconſideration, two thirds of that 


houſe ſhall agree to paſs oe bill, it ſhall be ſent, 


N4 2 _— 


. 


* 
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ö 
together ich the objections, to the other houls; 
by which it ſhall likewiſe - be reconſidered ; and 


Xt approved by two thirds of that houſe, it hal! 
become a law. But i in all ſuch caſes, the votes 


of both houſes ſhall be determined by yeas and 
nays ; and the names of the perſons voting for 
and againſt the bill, ſhall be entered on the 
Journal of each. houſe” reſpectively. If any bill 
ſhall not be returned by the Preſident within ten 


days (Sundays excepted)” after it ſhall have been 
preſented to him, the fame ſhall be à law, in like 


manner as if he had ſigned it, unleſs the Con- 


greſs, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 


in which caſe it ſhall not be a l W ,7s 

Every order, reſolution, or vote, to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives may be neceſſary (except on a queſ- 


tion of adjournment) mall be preſented to the 


Preſident of the United States; and before the 
ſame thall take ed, ſhall be approved by him; 
of, being diſapproved: by him, ſhall be repaſſed 
by two thirds of the Senate And Houſe of. Repre- 


ſentatives, acoording t to the rules and limitations 


preſcribed in dhe cafe of a bill. 4 
Seck. 8. The Congreks ſhall have power 
To Hay and collect taxes, duties, impoſts, and 


s exciſes, to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 


mon ke and Sener welfare of the United 
WWW States; 


„ 
States; but all duties, impoſts, ak exciſes, ſhall 


be uniform throughout the United States 
To borrow WE on a credit of the United 


States: . 1 err g O re 

Jo regulate commerce oh ys nations, 
. che the ſeveral ſtates, * with: the Indian 
tribes: „ 
T0. eſtabliſh an' e mk ob nat e T 
5 uniform laws on the ſubject ; A la . 
throughout the United States 1 

To coin money, regulate the _ thereof and 
| of foreign coin, and * the ſtandard of weights 
2nd meaſures : ls rs 

To provide for che We of „ 
ing the ſecurities and current cin o the United 
States: 

Io eſtabliſh poſt 8 and 5 | 

Jo promote the progreſs of ſcience and uſeful 
arts, by ſecuring, for limited times, to authors 
and inventors, the excluſive right to chair reſpec- 
tive writings and diſcoveries : | 
Jo conſtitute ibn interior to the fuprern 
court: | | 
To define and 8 piracies * ne 
committed on the high ſeas, and nn 5 
the law of nations 8245 | 
Too declare war, grant letters of marque ind 
price and make rules n . on 


| land and water: 


To 


— . PPP r te 9m ep — 
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To raiſe and ſupport armies ; but no appro- 


| piration of money to that uſe ſhall be for a "_ | 


term than two years? . , 
To provide and maintain a navy: 1 
To make rules for the government en. 

lation of the land and naval force: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to ex- 


ecute the laws of the Union, * — 


tions, and repel invaſions: 


To provide for Organizing, nn mt dif: 7 


; eiplining the militia, and for governing ſuch part 
of them as may be employed in the ſervice of 


the United States, reſerving to the ſtates reſpec- . 
tively, the appointment of the officers, and the 


authority of training the militia according to the / 
diſcipline preſcribed by Congreſs : : 


To : exerciſe excluſive legiſlation 1 mY | 


whatſbever; over ſuch diſtrict (not exceeding ten 
miles ſquare) as may by ceſſion of particular 


ſtates, and the acceptance of Congreſs, become 


the ſeat of the government of the United States, 


and to exerciſe like authority over all places pur- 


chaſed by the conſent of the legiſlature of the 


ſtate in which the ſame ſhall be, for the erection 
of ' forts, - magazines, arſenals, dock-yards, and 


1 other needful buildings :—And 


To make all laws which ſhall be neceſſary "op | 


f der for carrying into execution the foregoing | 


powers, and all other powers veſted by this con- 


_— dine 


r 


5 ſtitution in his government of the' United Saks, . 


| or in any department or office thereof, 7 DOA, | 
Sec. 9. The migration, or importation, of | 


ſuch perſons as any of the States now 


ſhall think proper to admit, ſhall not be prohi- | 


bited by the Congreſs prior to the year one thous - 


ſand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty 


may be impoſed on ſuch importation, not hs [ 


ceeding ten dollars for each perſon. 


; b he privilege” of the writ of habeas corpus Gall N 


got be ſuſpended, unleſs when, in caſes of rebel- 


Har ar invaſion, the public ſafety may require it. 


No bill of attainder, or er poſ yo wy ma a 


Be paſſed. 


"IEG" capitation, | or other direct tax, al bs | 
laid, unleſs in proportion to the cenſus, or enu- 


meration herein before directed to be taken. 

N .o tax or duty ſhall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any ſtate. No preference ſhall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one ſtate over thoſe of ano- 
ther: nor ſhall veſſels bound to, or from one 
ſtate be obliged to enter, —_ or pay e in 
W a x 

No money ſhall * drawn foe: the mall. 


but in conſequence of appropriations made by 


law; anda regular ſtatement and account of the 
_ receipts and expenditures of all public n 
mal be Fed from time to time. ; 


* 


Ne 
* 


eg; 
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No title of nobillry ſhall be granted by the 
United States: and no perſon holding any office 
of profit or truſt under them, ſhall, without the 
conſent of the Congreſs, accept of any preſent, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 


I from any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. 


Self. 10. No ſtate ſhall enter into any treaty, _ 
alliance, - or'. confederation ; grant letters of 
| marque and repriſal ; coin money, emit bills of 
credit; make any thing but gold and ſilver coin 
a tender in payment of dehts; pais any bill of at- 
tainder, ex poſt. ſao law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title ng no- 
bility. lo 

No ſtate ſhall,” without the 5 of the 


| 53 lay any impoſts, or duties on imports, or 
exports, except what may be abſolutely neceſſary 


far. executing, its inſpection laws; and the net pro- 


duce ot all duties and impoſts, laid by any ſtate on 
imports, or exports, ſhall be for the uſe of the tre- 


ſury of the United States ; and all ſuch laws ſhall 
be ſubject to the reviſion and controul of the Con- 


greſs. No ſtate ſhall, without the conſent, of 


Congreſs, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, 
or ſhips of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another ſtate, or with 
ga foreign power, or engage in war, unleſs Wy - 
invaded, or in ſuch dwig cet ee as * . 
admit of e Gr 
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ARTICLE, he 


Sekr. 1. The executive power ſhall be 52901 
in a Preſident of the United States of America. 


He ſhall hold his office during the term of four 
years, and, together with the Vice-Preſident, 


choſen for the ſame term, be elected as follows: 
Each tate ſhall appoint, in ſuch manner as 


the legiſlature thereof may direct, a number of 


electors, equal to the whole number of Sena- 


tors and Repreſentatives to which the ſtate may 
be entitled in the Congreſs : but no Senator or 


Repteſentative, or perſon holding an office of 


truſt or profit de? the ang _ ſhall be . 


appointed an elector. 

The electors ſhall meet in chi reſpective 
ſtates, and vote by ballot for two perſons, of 
whom one at leaſt ſhall not be an inhabitant of 
the ſame ſtate with themſelves. And they ſhall 
make a lift of all the perſons voted for, and of the 
number of votes for each; which lift they ſhall 
ſign and certify, and tranſmit, ſealed, to the 
ſeat of the goverrment of the United States, di- 
rected to the Preſident of the Senate. The Pre- 
ſident of the Senate ſhall, in the preſence of the 
Senate and Houſe of Repreſentatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes ſhall then be 


counted. The perſon having the greateſt num. 
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ber of votes ſhall be the Prefident if ſuch num · 


ber · be a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors appointed; and if there be more than one 


who have ſuch majority, and have an equal num 


ber of votes, then the Houſe of Repreſentatives 


ſhall immediately chuſe by ballot one of them 


for Preſident; and if no perſon have a majority, 
then from the five higheſt on the liſt the ſaid 


Houſe ſhall in like manner chuſe the Preſident. 


But in chuſing the Preſident, the votes ſhall be 
taken by ſtates, the repreſentation from each 


ſtare having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
poſe ſhall conſiſt of a member or members from 


two thirds of the ſtates, and a majority of all the 


ſtates ſhall be neceſſary to a choice. In every 
caſe, after the choice of the Preſident, the perſon 
having the greateſt number of votes of the elec- 

tors ſhall be the Vice-Preſident, - But if there 


| ſhould remain two or more who have equal 


votes, the Senate ſhall chuſe from them by ballot ; 


the Vice-Preſident. 
The Congreſs may determine the time of — 


ling the electors, and the day on which they 


hall give their votes; which day fhall be the 


£0 fame throughout the United States. 


No perſon except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States, at the time of the 


adoption of this Conftitution, ſhall be eligible to 


n office. of Preſident; neither * any perſon 
be 


— 


\ 


| Tw) 1 
de eligible to that office who ſhall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty-five years, and have 
been fourteen years a reſident within the U- 
nited States. 1 75 


In caſe of the removal of the Preſident from 
office, or of his death, refignation, or inability 
to diſcharge the powers and duties of the faid 


office, the ſame ſhall deyolve on the Vice-Prefi- 


dent; and the Congreſs may by law provide for 
the caſe of removal, death, reſignation or ina- 
bility, both of the Preſident and Vice-Preſident, 
declaring what officer ſhall then a& as Preſident ; 
and fach officer ſhall act accordingly, until the 


diſability be removed, or a Preſident ſhall be 


elected. | 
The Preſident hall, at ſtated times, receive 


for his ſervices, a compenſation, ' which ſhall 
neither be increaſed nor diminiſhed during the 
period for which he ſhall have been elected; and 
he ſhall not receive within that period any other 


emolument from the United States, or =y of 


them. 


Before he enter on the execution of his office; 


he ſhall take the following oath or affirmation: | 
Ee do ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm) that I will 

faithfully execute the office of Prefident of the 
United States; and will, to the beſt of my abi- 
lity, preſerve, protect, and defend the Sanne 
tion of the United States.“ af; 


Ser. 


#5 


( 2 ) 

ect. 2. The Preſident ſhall be comtnander i in 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates, when 
called into the actual ſervice of the. United 
States; ; he may require the opinion, in writing, 
of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, upon any ſubject relating to the 
duties of their reſpective offices, and he fhall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences againſt the United un, e in 
[> caſes of impeachment, 

He ſhall have power, by _ with rhe 1 | 
and conſent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators preſent concur ; 
and he ſhall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Senate, ſhall appoint 
| ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls, 

2 judges of the. ſupreme court, and all other ofi- 
cers of the United States, whoſe appointments 
are not herein otherwiſe provided for, and which 

ſhall be eſtabliſhed by law. But the Congreſs 

may by law veſt the appointment of ſuch infe- 

9 rior officers, as they think proper, in the Pre- 
5 ſidefit alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. | 
3 The Preſident ſhall have power to fill up all 

yacancies that may happen during the receſs of 
the Senate, by granting commiſſions which mall 1 

expire at the end of their next ſeſſion. | | 
. . Ser, 


C93 ) 
Setz. 3. He ſnall from time to time give to 
the Congreſs information of the ſtate of the U- 


nion, and recommend to their conſideration 


ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and ex- 
pedient: he may on extraordinary occaſions, 
convene both Houſes, or either of them; and 


in caſe of diſagreement between them, with re- 


ſpect to the time of adjournment, he may ad- 
Journ them to ſuch times as he ſhall think pro- 
per: He ſhall receive ambaſſadors and other 


public miniſters: He ſhall take care that the 


laws be faithfully executed, and ſhall commiſ- 
ſion all the officers of the United States. 

Set. 4. The Preſident, Vice-Preſident, and 
all civil officers of the United States, ſhall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treaſon, bribery, or other high 
crimes and miſdemeanors. | 


K RTI LE Il: 


Seck. 1. T he judicial power of the United 
States, ſhall be veſted in one ſupreme court, and 
in ſuch inferior courts as the Cengreſs may 
from time to time ordain and eſtabliſn. The 
judges, both of the ſupreme and inferior courts, 
ſhall hold their offices during. good behaviour; 
and ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for their ſer- 
vices, a compenſation, which ſhall not be di- 
miniſhed during their continuancè in office. 


O ö Seck. 
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eck. e. The judicial power ſhall extend to all 
caſes, in law and equity, ariſing under this Con- 
ſtitution, the laws of the United States, and trea- 


ties made, or which ſhall be made, under their 


authority; to all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, 


other public miniſters, and conſuls; to all caſes 
of admiralty and maritime juriſdiction ; to con- 


troverſies to which the United States ſhall be a 


party ; to controverſies between twoor more ſtates ; 
between a ſtate and citizens of another ſtate ; be- 
tween citizens of different ſtates ; between citizens 


ol the ſame ſtate claiming lands under grants of 
different ſtates ; and between a ſtate, or the citizens 


thereof, and foreign ſtates, citizens or ſubjects. 
In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other pub- 
lic miniſters and conſuls, and thoſe in which a 


tate ſhall be a party, the ſupreme court ſhall 


have original juriſdiction. In all the other caſes 
beforementioned, the ſupreme court ſhall have 


appellate juriſdiction, both as to law and fact, 


with ſuch exceptions, and under ſuch regula- 
tions as the Congreſs ſhall make. 
The trial of all crimes, except in caſes of im- 


| peachment, ſhall be by jury ; and ſuch trial ſhall 


be held in the ſtate where the ſaid crimes ſhall have 
been committed ; but when not committed within 
any ſtate, the trial ſhall be at ſuch place or 
places as the Congreſs may by law have directed. 

Se. 3. Treaſon againſt the United States, 


Hall conſiſt only in levying war againſt them, 


Or 


( 195 ) 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort, No perſon ſhall be convicted of 
treaſon unleſs on the teſtimony of two witneſſes _ 
to the ſame overt act, or on N in open 
been 

The Congreſs ſhall have power to declare the 
puniſhment of treaſon; but no attainder of trea- 
ſon ſhall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except 1 the life of the perſon attainted. 


AN rler | 

Se. 1. Full faith and credit ſhall be given in 
each ſtate to the public acts, records and. judicial 
proceedings of every other ſtate. And the Con- 
greſs may, by general laws, preſcribe the manner 
in which ſuch acts, records and proceedings ſhall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 
Seck. 2. The citizens of each ſtate ſhall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the ſeveral ſtates. 
A perſon charged in any ſtate with treaſon, 
felony, or other crime, who ſhall flee from juſtice, 
and be found in another ſtate, ſhall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the ſtate from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
ſtate having juriſdiction of the crime. 

No perſon held to ſervice or labour in one 
fate, under the laws thereof, eſcaping into any 
other, ſhall, in conſequence of any law or regula- 


tion therein, be diſcharged from ſuch ſervice or 
- 5 OFY labour, 


(96 1 


labour, but ſhall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom ſuch ſervice or labour may 
be due. 3 1 

Seit, 3. Neu ſtates may be admitted by the 
Congreſs into this Union; but no new ſtate ſhall 
be formed or erected within the juriſdiction of 
any other ſtate; nor any ſtate be formed by the 
junction of two or more ſtates, or parts of ſtates, 
without the conſent of the legiſlatures of the 
ſtates concerned as well as of the Congreſs. E 

The Congreſs ſhall haye power to diſpoſe of 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
ſpecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this 
conſtitution ſhall be ſo conſtrued as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular ſtate, Ph Rea 
Sec. 4. The United States wall guarantee 
to every ſtate in this Union a republican form of 
government, and ſhall protect each of them 
againſt invaſion; and on application of the legi- 
llature, or of the executive (when the legiſlature 
| cannot be convened) againſt domeſtic violence. 


ARTICEE V. 

The Congreſs, whenever two thirds of both 
Houſes ſhall deem it neceſſary, ſhall propoſe 
amendments to this Conſtitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of. the legiſlatures of two thirds of the f 
ſeveral ſtates, ſhall call a convention for propoſ- 

2 ing 


88 9 
ing amendments, which, in either caſe, ſhall be 
valid to all intents and purpoſes, as part of this 
Conſtitution, when ratified by the legiſlatures of 
three fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, or by conven- 
tions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be propoſed by 
the Congreſs: Provided, that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thou- | 
ſand eight hundred and cight, ſhall in any man- 
ner affect the firſt and fourth clauſes in the ninth 
ſection of the firſt article; and that no ſtate, with-" 
out its conſent, ſhall be deprived of its equal 
ſuffrage i in the Senate, 


"ARTICLE EVE 
All 85 contracted and engagem entered 


into, before the adoption of this Conſtitution, 
ſhall be as valid againſt the United States under 


this Conſtitution, as under the conſederation. 
Ihis Conſtitution, and the laws of the United 
States which ſhall be made in purſuance thereof; 
and-all treaties made, or which ſhall be made, 
under 'the authoriry of the United States, ſhall 
be the ſupreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every ſtate ſhall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the Conſtitution or laws of any ſtate to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 

The Senators and Repreſentatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the ſeveral ſtate le- 
giſlators, and all executive and judicial of- 

Os: ficers, 
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ficers, both of the United States and of the 
ſeveral Kates, ſhall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion, to ſupport this Conſtitution; but no religi- 
ous teſt ſhall ever be required as a qualification 


to any office or public truſt under the United 
Seen 


ARTICLE VIL 


"The ratification of the conventions "or nine 
ſtates, ſhall be ſufficient for the eſtabliſhment of - 


this Conſtitution between the ſtates ſo ratifying 


the ſame. JS | | 3 


Done in Convention, by the unanimous conſent of the 

States preſent, the ſeventeenth Day of September, 
wear of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
1 eigbtysſeven, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the twelfth. In 
witneſs whereof we have hereunto Julſeribed our 
Namts : | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT, 
And Deputy from Viscinia. 


New-Hampſbire, New Tork, 
John. Langdon, Alexander Hamilton. 
Nicholas Gilman. New -ꝗerſey, 

Maſſachuſetts, William Livingſton, 
Nathaniel Gorham, David Brearly, 
Rufus King, ; William Patterſon, 

Connecticut, Jonathan Dayton. 


William Sam. Johnſon, Pennſylvania. 
Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas 
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Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzſimons, 
Jared Ingerſol, 
James Wilſon, 


Gouverneur Morris, 


Delaware, 
George Read, 
Gunning Bedford, jun. 
John Dickinſon, - 
Richard Baſſett, 


Jacob Broom. 


Maryland, 
James M Henry, 


John Blair, 


John Rutledge, 


Pierce Butler. 


a William Few, Wc 


James Madiſon, junior. 


Nortbh-Carolina, 
William Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamſon. _ 


South- Carolina, 


Charles Coteſworth 
Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, 


Georgia, 


Daniel of St. Tho: Jenifer, Abraham Baldwin. 
Daniel Carrol]. Atteſt, 
WM. Jackson, Secretary. 


I N CONVENTION, 
MonDar, September 17,378}. 


PRESENT, | 
The States of New- Ha wmePsSHIRE, Massacnv- 
SETS, ConnecTicur, Mr. Hamilton from 
New-York, New JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
DeLawaReg, MaRVYLAN D, ViRGINIA, NOR TH- 
CAROLINA, SOU Ta-CaROLINAa, and See 
RxsolL vd, 
HAT the preceding Conſtitution be laid 
before the United States in Congreſs aſ- 
I, and that it is the opinion of this Con- 
O 4 vention, 


- 
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vention, that it Thould afterwards be ſubmitted 


to a Convention of Delegates, choſen in each 
Statè by the people thereof, under the recom- 
mendation of its Legiſlature, for their aſſent and 
ratification; and that each Convention aſſent- 


| ing to, and ratifying the ſame, ſhould give no- 


tice thereof to the United States in Congreſs 


| aſſembled. 


Rejelved, That it is the opinion of this Con- 
vention, that as ſoon as the Conventions of nine 
States ſhall have ratified this Conſtitution, the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled ſhould fix 


A day. on which electors ſhould be appointed by 


the States which ſhall have ratified the ſame, and 
a day on which the electors ſhould aſſemble to 
vote fat. the Preſident, and the time and place 
for commencing proceedings under this Conſti- 
tution. That after ſuch publication the electors 


ſhould be appointed, and the Senators and Re- 


preſentatives elected. That the electors ſhould 
meet on the day fixed for the election of the 
Preſident, and ſhould tranſmit their votes certi- 
fied, ſigned, ſealed, and directed, as the Conſti- 
tution requires, to the Secretary of the United 
States in Congreſs aſſembled. That the Sena- 
tors and Repreſentatives ſhould convene at the 
time and place aſſigned. That the Senators 
ſnould appoint a Preſident of the Senate, for the 
ſole purpoſe of receiving, opening and counting 


the votes for Preſident ; ard, that after he 


hall 


) 


ſhall be choſen, the Congreſs, together with 
the Preſident, ſhould, without _— proceed to 
execute this Conſtitution. | 


By the Unanimous Order of the Convention, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Pręſident. 


WILIA Jacks0N, Secretary. 


N. B. Agreeably to this 1 _ New 
Conſtitution (which is now fully eſtabliſhed by 
the means therein contained) was forwarded to the 
' Preſident of the (Old) Congreſs then in being, 
accompanied by the following Letter from the 
Preſident of the Convention. The Congreſs on 
the new eſtabliſnment was elected the following 


year, and General WASHINGTON unanimouſly 


elected Preſident. #, * © . 


; . oy 3 
In CONVENT þ 
SEPTEMBER 17, 


LY 


IR, 
E have now the honor to ſubmit to the con- 
ſideration of the United States in Congreſs 
aſſembled, that Conſtitution which has appeared 
to us the moſt adviſable. | 
The friends of our country have _ ſeen and 
defired, that the power of making war, peace, 
and treaties; that of levying money and regu- 
lating commerce, and the correſpondent, execu- 
tive, and judicial authorities, ſnould be fully and 
effectually veſted in the general government of 


the 


— 
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Union: But the impropriety of delegating 
ſuch extenſive truſt to one body of men is evi- 


dent Hence reſults the neceſſity of a different 


organization. 

It is obviouſly impracticable i in the federal go- 
vernment of theſe States, to ſecure all rights of 

independent ſovereignty to each, and yet provide 
for the intereſt and ſafety of all—Individuals 
entering into fociety, muſt give up a ſhare of 
liberty to preſerve the reſt. The magnitude of 
the lacrifice muſt depend as well on ſituation 
and circumſtance, as on the object to be obtained. 
It is at all times difficult to draw with preciſion 


the line between thoſe rights which muſt be ſur⸗ 


rendered, and thoſe which may be reſerved; and 
on the ꝑyeſent occaſion this difficulty was en- 
creaſed by a difference Among the ſeveral States 
as to their firuarighy extent, habits, and particu- 


lar intereſts. 


| In all our deliberations this ſubject we 
kept ſteadily in our view, that which appears to 
us the greateſt intereſt of every true American, 
the conſolidation of our Union, in which is in- 


volved our proſperity, felicity, ſafety, perhaps 


our national exiſtence. This important conſide- 
ration ſeriouſly and deeply impreſſed on our 
minds, led each State in the Convention to be 


leſs rigid on points of inferior magnitude, than 


might have been otherwiſe expected; and thus 
the Conſtitution, which we now preſent, is the 
reſult 
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reſult of a ſpirit of amity, and of that mutual 
deference and conceſſion which the peculiarity of 
our political ſituation rendered indiſpenſible. 
That it will meet the full and entire approba- 
tion of every State is not perhaps to be expected; 
but each will doubtleſs conſider, that had her 
intereſt been alone conſulted, the conſequences 
might have been particularly diſagreeable or in- 
Jiurious to others; that it 1s liable to as few ex- 
ceptions as could reaſonably have been expected 
we hope and believe; that it may promote the 
laſting welfare of that country ſo dear to us all, 
and ſecure her freedom and ee is our 
moſt ardent wi iſh. 
Wich great reſpect, . | 
We have the Honor to be, | i 
SIR, = 7 
Your Excellency's Ti - 
” Obedient and humble Servants, 
„ GEORGE WASHINGTON, Pre/ident. 
By unanimous Order of the Convention. 
His Excellency 
The PRESIDENT of Congreſs. 


In Concrtss, March 4, 1789. 

THE Conventions of a number of the States having 
at the time of their adopting the CoxnsTITuTION 
expreſſed a deſire, in order to prevent miſcon- 
ftrufion or abuſe of its powers, that further 
declaratory and reſtrictive clauſes ſhould. be ad- 


ard : And as extending the *&! ound of public con- 
fidence 
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: fidence i in the government will beſt enſure the S6. 
neficent ends of its inſtitutiun, | 
RESOLVED h -he Senate and Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives of the United States of America in 
© Congreſs aſſembled, two thirds of both Houſes con- 
curring. That the following articles be propo- 
ſed to the legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates. as 
amendments to the Conſtitution of the United 
States, all or any of which articles, when rati- 
fied by three fourths of the ſaid legiſlatures, to be 
valid to all intents and PEE as ee of the 
faid Conſtitution ; : VIZ. * 


ARTICLES in addition to, and amendment 5 
the ConsTiTuTION or THE UNITED SraArks 
OF AMERICA, propoſed by Congreſs, and ratified 
by the Legiſlatures of the ſeveral States, pur- 
Juant to the hi fth Article of the original Conſti- 
tution. 


* ; A R . 

AFTER the firſt enumeration required by | 
| the firſt article of the Conſtitution, there ſhall be 
one repreſentative for every thirty thouſand, un- 
til the number ſhall amount to one hundred, 
after which the proportion ſhall be fo regulated 
by Congreſs, that there ſhall be not leſs than one 
hundred repreſentatives, nor leſs than one repre- 
ſentative for every forty thouſand perſons, until 
the number of repreſentatives ſhall amount to 
two hundred; after which the proportion ſhall 


be ſo regulated by Congreſs, that chere ſhall 
| not 


, 


not be leſs than two hundred repreſentatives, | 
nor more than one repreſentative for every fifty 
thouſand perſons. | 


ARTICLE u. 
No law varying the compenſation for the © 


ſervices of the ſenators and repreſentatives, ſhall 
take effect, until an election of repreſentatives. 
ſhall have intervened. 


| ARTICLE III. 

Congreſs ſhall make no law reſpeCting an 
eſtabliſhment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exerciſe thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
ſpeech, or of the preſs; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to aſſemble, and to petition the 
government for a redreſs of grievances. 


ARTICLE VV. 
A well regulated militia being neceſſary to 
the ſecurity of a free ſtate, the right of the peo- 
Pe to keep and bear arms ſhall not be inirnged, 


ARTICLE v. 
No ſoldier ſhall in time of peace be quartered 
in any houſe without the conſent of the owner, 


nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre; 
ſcribed by law. . 


Aer VL 
The right of the people to be ſecure in their 
perſons, houſes, papers, and effects, againſt un- 
ne ſearches and ſeizures, ſhall not be 
violate, 


a” 
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violated, and no warrants ſhall iſſue, but upon 


probable cauſe, ſupported by oath or affirmation, 


and particularly deſcribing the place to. be ſearch- | 


ed, and the perſon or things to be {eized, 


A RTICL E VII. 
No perſon ſhall be held to anſwer for a capi- 


tal or otherwiſe infamous crime, unleſs on a pre- 
ſentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 


caſes ariſing in the land or naval forces, or in the 


militia when in actual ſervice in time of war or 
public danger; nor ſhall any perſon be ſubject 

for the ſame offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
ol life or limb; nor ſhall be compelled in any 
criminal caſe to be a witneſs againſt himſelf, nor 


be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 


due proceſs of law; nor ſhall private property 
be taken for public ulc without jult compenſa- 
tion. 


. . 8 


- ARTICLE un. 


In all criminal proſecutions the accuſed ſhall 


enjoy the right to a ſpeedy and public trial, by an 


impartial jury of the ſtate and diſtrict wherein 


tie crime ſhall have been committed, which 


diſtrict ſhall have been previouſly aſcertain- 


ed by law, and to be informed of the nature 


and cauſe of the accuſation; to be confronted 


with the witneſſes againſt him; to have compul- 
ſory proceſs for obtaining witneſſes in his favour, 


and to have the aſſiſtance of counſel for his de- 
fence. 


ARTI- - 


\ 


* 
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( 
ARTICLE Ix: 


In ſuits at common law, where the value in 
controverſy ſhall exceed twenty dollags, the 
right of trial by j Jury ſhall be preſerved, and no 
fact, tried by a jury, ſhall be otherwiſe re-exa- 

' ied in any court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICEE.X. 
Exceſſive bail ſhall not be required, nor ex- 
| cefſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual 
puniſhments inflicted. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The enumeration in the Conſtitution, of cer- 
tain rights ſhall not be conſtrued to deny or r diſ- 
1 others retained by the People. 


ARTICLE: XIE 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Conſtitution, nor prohibited by it 

to the ſtates, are reſerved to the ſtates reſpec- | 
tively, or to the people. 


FREDERICK AUG. MUHLENBERG, 
Sneaker of the Houſe of Repreſentatrves. 
JOHN ADAMS, Vice-Preſident of the Unit- w 
ed States, and Preſident of the Senate. | 
Joan BiexLey, Clerk of the of Repre- 
ſentatives. 


Ss A. Oris, Secreta of the Senate. 2 
DS | Extract 
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Extract from a Work not yet publiſhed, com- 


pilechand written at Philadelphia, in the Au- 
tumn of 1793, entitled A View or THE 
United STAres or AMRO.“ By Texcu 
Coxx, Eſq. 


CHAPTER XV, 


This concluding Chapter will be appropriated to 4 
ſummary ſtatement of the principal facts, which 
chara&erize the American people, and the coun- 8 
try or territory, which has been affigned to them f 
by the diſpenſations of Providence. 


{ HEY have ER thoſe "YO by 


the operation of which religious oppreſſions 


and reſtrictions, of whatever deſcription, have 
been inflicted upon mankind, and, rejecting mere 
toleration, they have placed upon one common 
and equal footing every church, ſect, or NI 
of religious men. | 
They have exploded, in tis manner, thoſe 


principles, by the operation of which, civil op- 


preſſions have been inflicted upon mankind; and 


they have made an unexceeded progreſs in their 


practice upon the principles of free government. 
While the fermentations of a civil and revo- 
Es | lutionary 
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-Lunlituy conteſt were yet operating upon their 
minds, amidſt the warmth of feeling incidental 
to that ſtate of things, they have recently ex- 
amined with ſober attention the imperfections of 
their national and ſubordinate” civil eſtabliſh- 
ments; they reflected, with due ſeriouſneſs, on 
the numerous inconveniences, which thoſe imper- 
fections had produced, and upon the awful ſcenes 
in which they would probably be called upon to 
ſuffer or to act, if their civil conſtitutions ſhould 
continue unamended: and they haye ſince exhi- 
bited to the world the new and intereſting ſpec- 
tacle of a whole people meeting, as it were, in 
heir political plain and voluntarily impoſing upon 
themſelves the wholeſome and neceſſary ee, 7 
guſt government, 

On two occaſions, at hi e of Foes 
years, perſonal character and the public intereſts 
haye produced an orderly and unanimous election of 
the chief magiſtrate of the United States, without 
one, even the ſmalleſt, effort or meaſure of pro- 
curement. 

During four years, the ebe (ation of na- 
ron public employment and all of the third 
grade have remained in the ſame hands, nor haye 
any changes taken place in the more ſubordinate, 
but a few from voluntary reſignations and death. 

The public debt is ſmaller in proportion to 
the preſent wealth and population of the United 

1 „ Seite 


( 
States an the public debr of! any ether civilized 
nation. , 
The United States (including . e | 
ofthe individual States) have ſunk a much greater 
Proportion of their public debt in the laſt ten 
years, than any nation in the world. 

The expences of the government are very 
much leſs, in proportion to wealth and numbers, 
than thoſe of any nation in Europe. 
There is no land tax among the national reve- 
nues, nor is there any interior tax, or exciſe upon 
food, drink, fuel, lights, or any native or foreign 
manufacture, or native or foreign production, 
except a duty of about four pence ſterling upon 
domeſtic diſtilled ſpirits. The greateſt part of 
the public burdens are paid by an import duty. 
on foreign goods, which being drawn back on 
exportation, it remains only on what is actually 
uſed, and is in that view the loweſt in the world. 

Trade has been encouraged by a drawback 
of all the import duty on foreign goods, when 
they are exported, excepting only a very few 
commodities of a particular nature, which are 
nordefired to be much imported into, or con- 
ſumed in, the United States. 

A national mint is eſtabliſhed under the direc- 
cu of the ableſt practical man in the arts and 
ſciences which this couuntry affords—David 


Rittenhouſe, It is n by law that the 
purity 
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purity and intrinſic value of the ſilver coins ſhall 
be equal to that of Spain, and of the gold coins 
to thoſe of the ſtricteſt European nations. The 
government of the United States foregoes all 
profit from the coinage : A politic and N 
ſome forbearancde. 

The banks eſtabliſhed in ethy ere! cities oof 
Philadelphia, New York, Boſton, Baltimore, 
Charleſton, Alexandria, &c. divide a profit of to 
8 per cent. per annum “ at preſent, which is 
paid half yearly. The intereſt of the public debt 
of the United States is paid quarter yearly with 
a punctuality, abſolute and perfect. - There is 

no tax on property in the funds and banks. 

The ſhip building of the United States was 
greater in the year 1792, than in any former 
year ſince the ſettlement of the country, and it is 
greater in the current year, than it was in the laſt. 
Generally ſpeaking, the art of ſhip building was 
never ſo well underſtood, never ſo well executed, 
nor was there ever a time when ſo many of the 
manufactures requiſite for the furniture, tackle, 
apparel, and arming of veſſels were made in the 
United States. ji 

- The value of the nanfattores of the United 
States 1s certainly greater than double the value 
of their exports in native commodities, 


More W ſaid with truth. 
P 2 


- W. 
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The value of the manufactures of the United 
States · is much greater than the groſs value of all 
their i imports, including the value of goods ex- 
n again. 

The manufactures 5 the United, "0808 con- 
Git generally of articles of comfort, utility and 
" neceſſity. - Articles of luxury, elegance and 
ſhew are not manufactured! in America, aner 
ing a ſew kinds. 

The manufactures of the United States have 
ancreaſe very rapidly ſince the commencement of 
the revolution. war, and I in the laſt 
--afivetars. . 1-1 5 

Houſehold ature are cerried. on RA 


the families of almoſt all the farmers and plan- 
ters, and of a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the villages and towns. This practice 


is encreaſing under the animating e 
private intereſt and public ſpirit. 

The exports of the United States 3 in- 
creaſed in the Joſs two. {Fears about fourteen per 
n 


Thoſe aa conſiſt, ina 1 ape of the 


moſt neceſſary food of man and of working ani- 
ms _ of raw materials, applicable o 28 


a 3 8 ; 
* In 4% laſt ew x years fg 1 increaſed Gas ei ien 
millions and one quarter, to twenty-ſix millions of dollars. 
September 30, 1793. | DAT 
e nufactures 


ES. 


„ 
nufactures of the moſt = are and e con- 
_ ſumption. 

There is not any duty upon the exportation of 
the produce of the earth, nor can ſuch duty be 
impoſed on any exported commodities : the ex- 
portation of produce may be . or 8 
hibited. 

Produce and all other nn may be 
freely exported in the ſhips and veſſels of all na- 
tions (not being alien d without diſcrimi- 
nation. 

The exports of the United States are firs 
times the amount of the national taxes and 15 
duties.“ | | 

The amount of the outward Freight of the 
ſhips and veſſels of the United States, at this 
time, is probably equal to all their national taxes 
and duties. The inward freight is conſiderable. _ 
The earnings of the fiſhing veſſels, in lieu of 
freight, are alſo conſiderable. 

The coaſting freights are greater in value than 
both the laſt. 

All ſhips and veſſels depart Goin the United 
States, fully laden, excepting a part of the Eaſt 
India traders. 9 1 5 


A large quantity of tonnage is employed] in the 
coaſting trade. | 


— T 
_ 30, 1793. 


1 A con- 
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A conſiderable quantity of tonnage is em mr 
ed in the cod and whale fiſneries. 5 

The imports of the United States are * in 
e than the exports, deducting the outward 
freights of their own ſhips (which are returned 
in goods) the net ales of their ſhips to foreigners, 
and the property 1 by e en 2 
foreign countries. ; 

The very great Martin of the ee 
which conſiſts of manufactures, (and from raw 
materials, which America can produce) affords 
conſtant and inviting opportunities to leſſen the 
balance againſt the United States, in their trade | 
with foreign countries, holds out a certain home 
market to ſkillful and induſtrious manufacturers 
in America, and gives promiſes to the land- 
holder and farmer of a very increaſing demand 
for his produce, in which he cannot be de- 
ceivxed . 

The 1 imports of the e States un not 
been ſwelled in proportion to the increaſe of 
their population and wealth. The reaſon is, the 
 conflant introduction of new branches of manufac- 
ure, and the great extenſion of the old branches. 
Il! he imports for conſumption into the United 
States: are compoſeq of manufactures in a much 
leſs proportion than heretofore, owing to the 
ſame two cauſes. | 


* Witneſs the ſteady price of our 8 daripg the em- 
_ | . 
3 The 


G 
The imports of the United States have almoſt 
ceaſed to exhibit certain | 
litary ſupply, and others of the greateſt utility 
and conſumption, ans alſo to the Jane two 


cauſes. 
The imports of the United Stares, conſiſt in 


a ſmall degree of neceſſaries, in a great degree of 


articles of comfortable accommodations, and in 


| ſome degree of luxuries: but the exports conſiſt. 


_ chiefly of prime neceſſaries, with ſome articles of 
mere comfort and utility, and ſome of luxury. The 


following will be found to be the quantities of 


| ſome of the principal articles of exportation from 
the United States, during the Tam! ending in 
September, 1792. | 

3,1457, 55 Buſhels of grain & pulſe (principally 
wheat, Indian corn, rye, beans, and 
peas.) 1 

442752 Horſes, horned cattle, males, hogs, 
and ſheep, 

1,469,723 Barrels of flour, meal, biſcuit, and 
rice, reducing caſks of various 
ſizes, to the proportion of flour 
ores; | 

146, 909 Barrels of tar, pitch, W and 
rozin. 
116,803 Barrels of beef, pork, mutton, 43 
> ſages, oyſters, tripe, &c. reducing 
' caſks of various ſizes, to the pro- 
portion of beef and pork barrels. 
P 4 231,776 
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flour alone there were ſhipped 3,01 3, ooo of caſks, 


* 
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25 1,776 Barrels of dried and pickled fiſh, 
tteeducing them to . of the 
$7: 2720451: lane ze, 5 
v0, 115 Gallons of ſpirits, diſtilled in the 
United States. 
57823 Tons, 1a cwts. and 14 lb. of bebe. 
And pearl-aſnes. 
ON Hogſheads of tobacco, 


60,646, 86 Feet of boards, plank, and ſanding. ; 


19,3914 Tons Maimber. 
3 18, 374 Pieces of timber. e 
15080 Cedar and oak * knees, 95 


71,693,86 3 Shingles. 
37 9 0 Staves and hoops. 


191 Frames of houſes. 
734318 Oars, rafters for ny. __ | hand- 
ſpikes. _ 
48, 860 Shock or knock- da a 
2. 381 Hogſheads of flax ſeed “. 


The imports of the United States are now ge- 
nerally brought directly (and not circuitouſly) 
from the countries which produced or manu- 
factyred them, —China, India proper, the iſles, 
of Bourbon and Mauritius, Good Hope, the 
Southern ſettlements of America and the Weſt 


* The exports. of the year of which the above are a part, 


' amounted to 21,000,000 of Dollars—but the exports of the 
next following year (ending on the goth September, 1793.) 


amounted to 5,000,000'more, being 26,000,000 of Dollars, 
Proviſions and raw materials have greatly increaſed. Of 


- 


Indies, 
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Indies, the Wine Iſlands, the countries on the 
Mediterranean and Baltic Seas, Great-Britain and 
Ireland, France, the Netherlands and ann | 
Spain and Portugal. : 
Leſs than half the ſhips and veſſels belonging 
to the United States, are ſufficient to ti anſport 
all the commodities they conſume or import. 
Their citizens may be lawfully concerned in 
any branch of foreign trade, whether carried 
on from the United States, or from. any other 
country“. | > 

Their commerce is diverſified and proſperous; 
and conſiſts 1 in importing for their own conſump- 
tion, and for exportation, in the exporting, the 
coaſting and inland trades, the Indian trade, ma- 
nufactures, ſhipping, the fiſheries, banking, and 
inſurances on ſhips, cargoes, arid houſes, There 
is no branch of commerce foreign or domeſtic, 
in which every diſtrict, city, port and indivi- 
dual, is not equally entitled to be intereſted, 

The lawful intereſt of money is ſix per cent 
per annum in moſt of the States: in a few it is 
ſeven per cent: in one it is five per cent. 

The commanders and other officers of Ame- 
rican ſhips are deemed ſkilful and judicious: 
from which cauſe, combined with the goodneſs 
of their ſhips and of their equipment, inſurances 
upon their veſſels are generally made in Europe, 


Except the ſlave trade, March 1794- 
| upon 


4 
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upon the moſt favourable terms, compared with 
the correſponding riſques on board of the veſſels | 
of other! nations. 

Ihe ſeparate American ates han ( with one 
ſmall exception) aboliſhed the ſlave trade, and 
they have in ſome inſtances aboliſhed negro 

| Nlavery ; in others they have adopted efficacious 
meaſures for its certain, but gradual abolition. 

The importation of ſlaves is diſcontinued, and 
can never be renewed, ſo as to interrupt the re- 

© poſe of Africa, or endanger the tranquillity of 
the United States. The ſteady uſe of effica- 

cious alternatives is preferred to the immediate 

application of more ſtrong remedies, in a caſe 

of ſo much momentary and intrinſic import- 
ance. + . 

Ĩ he clothes, books, houſhold furniture, and 
the tools or implements of their trade or profeſ- 
ſion, brought by emigrators to America, are ex- 

empted from the import duty, and they may 
begin their commerce, manufactures, trades or 
agriculture on the day of their arrival upon the. 

fame footing as a native citizen. 

There is no greater nor other tax upon fo- 

>reigners or their property in the SO", 

than upon native Citizens. 
All foreign Juriſdiction 1 in cendafiatiical mat- 


ters is inconſiſtent with the laws and conſtitutions _ 


of the United States, - 
2 I Almoſt 


„% 

Almoſt every known Chriſtian church exiſts in 
the United States; as alſo the Hebrew church. 
There has not been a diſpute between any two 
ſects or churches ſince the revolution. There 

are.no tythes, Marriage and burial fees, glebes, 
lande rents, pew- rents, monies at intereſt and 
voluntary contributions are the principal means 
of ſupporting the clergy. Many of them are 
alſo profeſſors and teachers in the univerſities, 
colleges, academies and ſchools, for which inte- 
reſting ſtations, pious and learned' miniſters of 
religion are deemed peculiarly ſuitable, There 
is no proviſion in the Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian 
or Independent church for any clerical perſon 
or character above a rector cr miniſter of the 

goſpel and this is generally, if not univerſally 
the caſe. There are ſome aſſiſtant miniſters, but 

no curates or vicars, | 

The poor taxes in the United States are very 

ſmall, owing to the facility, with which every 
man and woman, and every child, who is old 
enough to do the lighteſt work, can procure a 
comfortable ſubſiſtance. The induſtrious poor, 
if frugal and ſober, often place themſelves, in a 
few years, above want. | n 
Horſes and cattle, and other uſeful beaſts, 
imported for breeding, are exempted by law 
from the import duty. 


All 
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All the lands in the United States are free 5 
from tythes. 

The medium 2 . rents of Europe are 
greater per acre than the medium purchaſe is in 
the United States; including in the eſtimate the 
value of the old improved farms in America, 
and the great mals of unimproved lands. 5 

The military regulations and articles of war in 
the United States, are well calculated to main- 
tain that ſtrict diſcipline and thorough ſubordi- 
nation, which are indiſpenſible to the efficiency 
of an army. All the officers of the land and ſea- 
forces are, by the conſtitution appointed by thjge 
Preſident, with the advice and conſent of the ; 
Senate. 

The productions and 888 of military 
ſupplies and articles, enable the United States 
to derive from their own reſources, ſhips of war, 
gun-powder, cannon and muſket- balls, ſhells and 
bombs, cannon and carriages, rifles and cutlaſſes, 
grapnals, iron, lead, cartouch- boxes, ſword- 
belts, cartridge - paper, ſaddles, bridles and hol- 
Rers, _ ſoldiers' and ſailors' hats, buckles, ſhoes 


= and "boots, leathern breeches, naval ſtores, 


ſheathing paper, malt and ſpirituous liquors, 
manufactured tobacco, ſoap, candles, lard, but- 
ter, beef, pork, bacon, hams, peas, biſcuit, and 
flour, and other articles for the 0 or — 
ie. 


E 


. 


The education of youth has engaged a great 


ſhare of the attention | of, the FERGIE. _ the 
Set 

Night ſchools for young men and big ws 
are employed at labour or buſineſs in the day 
time, have been long and beneficially ſupported, 
and the idea of Sunday ſchools has been zealouſly 
adopted in ſome places. Free ſchools for both 


ſexes haye been increaſed. Greater attention, 


than heretofore, is paid to female education. 
The people of the United States are ingeni- 
ous in the invention, and prompt, and accurate 
in the execution of mechaniſm and workmanſhip, 
for purpoſes in Science, Arts, Manufactures, 
Navigation and Agriculture. Rittenhouſe's 
planetarium, Franklin's electrical conductor, 
Godfrey's quadrant improved by Hadley, Rum- 
ſey's and Fitch's ſteam engines, Leſlie's rod pen- 
dulum, and other horological inventions, the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips, the New-England whale- 
boat, the conſtruction of flour-mills, the wire- 


cutter and bender for ciid-makers, Folſom's and 


Brigg's machinery for cutting nails out of rolled 
iron, the Philadelphia dray with an inclined 
plane, Maſon's engine for extinguiſhing fire, the 
Connecticut ſteeple clock, which is wound up 
by the wind, the Franklin fire-place, the Rit- 
tenhouſe ſtove, Anderſon's threſhing machine, 
Rittenhouſe's inſtrumenc for taking levels, Don- 
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naldſon's Hippopotamos and balance lock, are a 
few of the numerous examples. 
It is probable, that all the jewels ane 4. 
| monds worn by the citizens of the United States, 
their wives and daughters are leſs in value than 
thoſe which ſometimes form a part of the dreſs 
of an individual in ſeveral countries of Europe. 
All capital ſtock is kept in action. There is no 
deſcription of men in America, and there are 
very few individuals in the active time of life, 
who live without ſome purſuit of buſineſs, pro- 
ſeſſion, occupation, or trade. All the citizens are 
in active babits. 
No country of the ſame wealth, iel ede 
kd civilization, has ſo few menial ſervants (ſtrict- 
ly fpeaking) in the families - of ee of 197 


greateſt property. 
Family ſervants and farming Grate, who 


_ ., emigrate from Europe, and who continue ſo- 


berly and induſtriouſly in family or farm ſer- 

vice, for one, two, or three years, very often find 
opportunities to better their ſituations, by getting 
into ſome little comfortable line of dealing, or 
trade, or manufacturing, or farming, according 
0 their education, knowledge and qualifications. 
America has not many charms far the diſſi- 
pated and voluptuous part of mankind, but very 
many indeed for the rational, ſober minded and 


— Giſerect. It is a country, which affords great 


3 OpPpor- 
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opportunities of comfort and proſperity to peo- 
ple of good property, and thoſe of moderate 


property, and to the induſtrious and honeſt poor: 
A ſingular and pleaſing proof of which laſt aſſer- 


tion is, that there are very few, if any day labourers, 


in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, of the Qua- 


ker church. That religious ſociety is very numer- 
'ous, but the ſobriety, induſtry, and frugality 


which they practice, enables their poor quickly 


to improve their condition, in a country ſo fa- 
vourable to the pooreſt members of the com- 
munity. 

That part of the tradeſmen nd atria, 
who live in the country, generally refide on 
ſmall lots and farms, of from one acre to twenty, 

and not a few upon farms of twenty to one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, which they cultivate at lei- 
ſure times, with their own hands, their wives, chil- 
dren, ſervants, and apprentices, and ſometimes by 


hired labourers, or by letting out fields, for a 


part of the produce, to ſome neighbour, who has 
time or farm hands not fully employed. Thrs 
union of manufattures and farming is found to be 
very convenient on the grain farms, but ic 1s ſtill 
more convenient on the grazing and graſs farms, 
where parts of almoſt every day, and a great part 
of every year can be ſpared from the buſineſs of 
the farm, and employed in ſome mechanical, 
ks or manufacturing buſineſs, Thefe 
perſons 


\ 
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perſons often make domeſtic and farming carri- 


ages, implements and utenſils, build houſes and 
barns, tan leather, manufacture hats, ſhoes, hoſi- 
ery, cabinet-work, and other articles of clothing 


and furniture, to the great convenience and ad- 


vantage of the neighbourhood, In like manner 
ſome of che farmers, at leiſure times and proper 


ſeaſons, manufacture nails, pot aſh, pearl aſh, _ 


ſtayes and heading, hoops and hand ſpikes, 
axe handles, maple ſugar, &c. The moſt judi- 
cious planters in the ſouthern lates are induſtri- 
ouſly inſtructing their negroes, particularly the 
young, the old, the infirm, and the temales in 
manufactures—a wiſe and humane meaſure... | 
A large proportion of the moſt ſucceſsful ma- 
nufacturers in the United States are perſons who 


were journeymen, and in ſome. inſtances fore- 


men in the workſhops ang manufacturies of Eu- 
rope, who having been {kilful, ſober and frugal, 
and having thus ſaved a little money, have ſet | 
up for themſelves with great advantage in Ame- £1 
b rica. Few have failed to ſucceed. There is 


leaſt opening for thoſe, who have been uſed to 


make Le fine and coſtly articles of luxury and 
ſhew. -T here is not ſo much chance of ſucceſs 


8 


For the luxurious branches, wnlz/s they are capable 


of being carried on in a confiderable degree by ma- 
4 art or water oor hs in which caſe they alſo 
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— is already ſome conſumption of theſe 
fine goods in America, and as free an exporta- 
tion of them (without —_ or Oey as N 85 8 4 0 
. in the world. E 

The views of the an the United 
State appear by its declarations, and by the 
ſtrongeſt. preſumptive proofs, to be the mainte- 
nance of peace, liberly and ſafety. Intrigues at 


foreign courts and ſecret or open interpoſitions 
or intermeddling in the affairs of foreign coun- 


tries, have not been imputed to the government 


* 


of this nation. They have not manifeſted any 


inordinate ambition, by ſeeking congueſt, alone or 
in unity with any other nation, for they have not 
attempted to eſtabliſh a navye or to o raiſe a 1 


or unneceffary army. ; | 
The United States have van! cio "oY 


unremittingly attentive to thoſe objects, which 


enable a country to purſue to an happy and pro- 
fitable iſſue unambi: ious, defenſive and neceſſary 
wars. Amidſt an induſtrious cultivation of the 
arts of peace, they have maintained and im- 
proved the military organization of the whole maſs 
of able bodied citizens, They have reſtored their 
public credit, as an indiſpenſible mean of war, 
and they have ſucceſsfully encouraged all thoſe 


_ ® The preſent naval armament was manifeſtly authorized to 
reſtrain the pirates of Barbary, and the meaſures relative to the 
additional regular troops, the ſele& militia, and fortifications 
are manifeſtly grounded on juſtifiable caution and e de- 


Nice. April 1794. 
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arts, by which the inſtruments of naval and land i 


armaments: may be - expeditiouſly procured and 
created. Their meaſure of retribution to their pub- 
lic creditors, foreign and domeſtic, has been con- 
ſidered, by ſome intelligent citizens, as even more 
than juſtice required. From an equal love of juſ- 


_ tice, and from prudential conſiderations, they have 


by a formal act of the people, ſanctioned a treaty. 


recognizing the claims of the ſubjects of a foreign, 
country, againſt whom an infraction and non ex- 


ecution of the ſame treaty was alledged. Refrain- 
ing moſt ſcrupulouſly from intrigues and influ- 
ence in the affairs of foreign nations, it cannot be 
doubted, that they will be aware of correſponding 
intrigues, and influence in their domeſtic affairs, 
and that they will check the appearance of ſuch. 
attempts with diſpleaſure and effect. 
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(a). 
| INFORMATION 


To thoſe who would remove to 2 


Written ſome Time ſince byD Dr. BENT AMIN FRANKLIN. 


or by letters, expreſſed to the writer of 
this, who is well acquainted with North America, 


their deſire of tranſporting and eſtabliſhing them- 


ſelves in that country, but who appear to him to 


have formed, through ignorance, miſtaken ideas 


and expectations of what is to be obtained there; 
he thinks it may be uſeful, and prevent incon- 
venient, expenſive, and fruitleſs removals and 
voyages of improper perſons, if he gives ſome 


clearer and truer notions' of that part of the 


world than appear to have hitherto prevailed. 
He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the 
inhabitants of North America are rich, capable 


of rewarding, and diſpoſed to reward, all ſorts of 


ingenuity; that they are at the ſame time igno- 
rant of all the ſciences; and, conſequently, that 
ſtrangers, poſſeſſing talents in the belles lettres, 
fine arts, &c. muſt be highly eſteemed, and ſo 
well paid as to become eaſily rich themſelves ; 
that there are alſo abundance of profitable offices 

to be diſpoſed of, which the natives are not qua- 
lified to fill; and that, having few perſons of fa- 


among them, ſtrangers of birth muſt be | 


» SES greatly 


ANY perſons in Europe having, directly 
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greatly reſpected, and, of courſe, eaſily obtain 
the beſt of thoſe offices, which will make all their 
a forrunes'; that the Governments too, to encou- 
4 rage emigrations from Europe, not only pay the 
expence of perſonal tranſportation, but give lands 
gratis to ſtrangers, with negrors to work for 
them, utenſils of hufbandry, and ſtocks of cattle. 
Theſe; are all wild imaginations; and thoſe Who 
go to America with expectations founded * 
chem, will ſurely find themſelves diſappointed. 
'F he truth f is, that, though there are in that 
country few people ſo miſerable as the poor 
of Europe, there are alſo very few that in 
. Europe would be called rich. It is rather a 
general happy mediocrity that prevails. There 
are fey great. proprietors of the foil, and tew 
tenants; moſt people cultivate their own lands, 
or follow. ſome handicraft or merchandiſe ;. very 
few are: rich enough to live idly upon their rents 
or incomes, or to pay the high prices given in 
Europe for paintings, ſtatues, architecture, and 
the other works of art that are more curious than 
uſeful. Hence the natural geniuſes that have 
ariſerrin America, with ſuch talents, have uni- 
>” formly quitted that country for Europe, where 
1 they can be more ſuitably rewarded. It is true 
that letters and mathematical knowledge are in 
eſteem there, but they are, at the ſame time, 
more common than is apprehended; there being 
already exiſting nine colleges, or univerſities, 


viz, four in New-England, agg one in each of | 
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the provinces of New-York, \New-Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, all furniſhed 


with learned profeſſors : beſides a number of 


ſmaller academies,” Theſe educate many of theit 


youth in the languages, "and thoſe ſciences _—_ 


qualify men for the profeſſions of divinity, law, 
and phyſic. Strangers, indeed, are by no means 
excluded from exerciſing thoſe profeſſions; and 
the quick increaſe of inhabitants every where 
gives them a chanee of employ, which they have 
in common with the natives. Of civil offices or 
employments, there are few; no ſuperfluous 
ones, as in Europe; and it is a rule eſtabliſhed 
in ſome of the States, that no office ſhould be ſo 
profitable as to make it deſireable. The'36th 
article of the Conſtitution of Pennſylvanĩa runs 
expreſsly in theſe words: © As every free- 
* man, to preſerve his independence, (if he has 
ce not a ſufficient eſtate) ought to have ſome pro- 
ec feſſion, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he 
may honeſtly ſubſiſt, there can be no neceſſity 
<« for, nor uſe in, eſtabliſhing offices of profit; 


ce the uſual effects of which are dependence and 


e {ervility, unbecoming freemen, in the poſſeſſors 
« and expectants; faction, contention, corrup- 
« tion and diſorder among the people. Where- 
< fore, whenever an office, through increaſe of 
&« fees, or otherwiſe, becomes ſo profitable as to 


<« occaſion many to apply for it, the profits ought 


« to be leſſened by the legiſlature.” 


Theſe ideas prevailing more or leſs i in all the 
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Uited States, it cannot be worth any man's 


while, who; has a means of living at home, to ex- 
patriate himſelf in hopes of obtaining a profita- 
ble civil office in America; and as to military 
. offices, they are at an end with the war, the 
armies being diſbanded. Much leſs is it adviſe- 
able for a perſon to go thither who has no other ; 
quality to recommend him than his birth. In 

Europe it has, indeed, its value; but it is a com- 
modity that cannot be carried to a worſe market 

chan to that of America, where people do not en- 
quire, concerning a ſtranger, M hat is he? but 
What can be do? If he has any uſeful art he is 
welcome; z and if he exerciſes it, and behaves well, 

he will be reſpected by all that know him: but 
4 mere man of quality, who on that account 
wants to live upon the public, by ſome office or 
ſalary, will be deſpiſed and diſregarded. The 
huſbandman is in honour there, and even the 
mechanic; becauſe their employments are uſe- 
ful. The people have a faying, that God Al- 


mighty is himſelf a mechanic, the greateſt in 


the univerſe: and he is reſpected and admired 
more Tor the variety, ingenuity and utility of 

his handiworks, than for the antiquity of his 
family. They are pleaſed with the obſervation 
of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Boc- 
carorra (meaning, the white man) make de 
black man workee, . make de horſe workee, 

make de ox -workee, make ebery ting workee ; 
only de hog. - He de hog, no workee; he eat, 


” L. 
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be drink, he walk about, he go to ſleep when he 
Pleaſe, he libb like a gentleman. According to 
theſe opinions of the Americans, one of them 
would think himſelf more obliged to a genealo- 
giſt 'who could prove for him that his anceſtors 
and relations for ten generations had been 
ploughmen, ſmiths, carpenters, turners, weavers, 
tanners; or even ſhoemakers, and conſequently, 
that they were uſeful members of ſociety; than 


if he could only prove that they were gentlemen, 


doing nothing of value, bur living idly on the 
labour of others, mere fruges conſumere nati*, and 
otherwiſe good for nothing, till, by their death, 


their eſtates, like the carcaſe of the negro's 


gentleman-hog, come to be cup up. 

With regard to encouragements from ſtrangers 
from Goverment, they are really only what are 
derived from good laws and liberty. Strangers 
are welcome becauſe there is room enough for 
them all, and, therefore, the old inhabitants are 
not jealous of them; the laws protect them ſuf- 


: ficiently, ſo that they have no need of the pa- 
tronage of great men; and every one will enjoy 
ſecurely the profits of his induſtry. But, if he 


does not bring a fortune with him, he muſt 
work and be induſtrious to live. One or two 
years reſidence gives him all the rights of a citi- 
zen; but the Government does not at preſent, 
f whatever i it may have done in former times, hire 


There are a number of us born 
Merely to eat up the corn. Wars. 
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geople to become ſettlers, by paying; their paſ: 
ſages, giving land, negroes, utenſils, ſtock or any 

other kind of emolument whatſoever. In hort, 
America i is the. land of labour, and by no means 
what the Engliſh, call Lubberland, and the French, . 
1 de Cocagne, where the ſtreets : are faid to be 
pa aved with half-peck loaves, the houſes tiled with 
a Pancakes, and where the fowls fly Shue 40 
roaſted, crying, come, eat me. 9 1 
Who, then, are the kind i 165 to vbom 
an emigration to America may be advantageous ? 
And what are the SNARES: they may realon- 
ably — x | 
Land being cheap in | that Gy hob the 
vaſt foreſts ſill, void of inhabitants, and not 
likely to he occupied in an age to come, inſo- 
much that the propriety of an hundred acres of 
fertile foil full, of wood may be obtained near 
the trontiers, in many places, for eight or ten 
guineas, hearty young labouring men, who un- 
derſtand the huſbandry of corn and cattle (which 
| is nearly the ſame in that country as in Europe,) 
may call Iy eſtabliſh themſelves there. A little 
money, ſaved of the good wages they receive there 
while they work for others, enables them to buy 
the land and b-gintheir plantation, in which they 
are aſſiſted by the good will of their neighbours, - 
and ſome credit. Multitudes of poor people 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Germany, 
have by this means in a few years become 
JJV wealthy 


( 233 I} 
wealthy, farmers, Who, in their own countries 


where all the lands are fully occupied, and the 
wages of labour ow, could never have emerged 
rom the mean condition wherein they were 


of the climate, the plenty of good proviſions, 
and the encouragement to early marriages by the 


_ certainty of ſubſiſtence in cultivating the earth, 


the increaſe of inhabitants by natural generation 
is very rapid in America, and becomes ſtill more 
ſo by the acceſſion of ſtrangers, © Hence there is 
a continual demand for more artiſans of all the 
neceſſary and uſeful kinds, to ſupply thoſe culti- 
vators of the earth with houſes, and with furni- 
ture and utenſils of the groſſer ſorts, which can- 
not ſo well be brought from Europe. Tolerably 


good workmen in any of thoſe mechanic arts, 


are ſure to find employ, and to be well paid for 


their work; there being no reſtraints preventing 


ſtrangers from exerciſing any art they underſtand, 
nor any permiſſion neceſſary. If they are poor, 
they begin firſt as ſervants or journeymen; and 
if they are ſober, induſtrious, and frugal, they 
ſoon become maſters, eſtabliſh themſelves in bu- 
ſineſs, marry, raiſe families, and become reſ} ſpect- 
able Citizens, 
Alſo, perſons of moderate fortunes and capi- 
ws who, having a number of children to pH 
vide 
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vide for, are defirous of bringing them up to 


induſtry, and of ſecuring eſtates for their poſteri- 
ty, have opportunities of doing it in America, 
which Europe does not afford. There they 
may be taught and practiſe profitable mechanic 
arts, without incurring diſgrace on that account; 
; Hut, on the contrary, acquiring reſpect by ſuch  - 
abilities. There ſmall capitals laid out in lands, | 
which daily become more valuable by the in- 
creaſe of people, afford a ſolid. proſpect of am- 
ple fortunes hereafter for thoſe children. The 
writer of this has known ſeveral inſtances of | 
| large tracts of land, bought, on what was then 
| the fronticr of Pennſylvania for ten pounds per 
” hundred acres, which, after twenty years, when 
| the ſettlements had been extended far beyond 
them, ſold readily, without any improvement 
made upon them, for three pounds per acre, The 
" acre in America is the ſame with the Engliſh acre, 
or the acre of Normandy. 
Thoſe who deſire to underſtand the ſtate of 
Government in in America, would do well to read 
the Conſtitutions of the ſeveral States, and the 
.  - Articles-of Confederation that bind the whole to- 
| gether for general purpoſes, under the direc- 
tion of one aſſembly called the Congreſs. 
| Theſe Conſtitutions have been printed by order ; 
of Congreſs i in America; two editions of them 
have, alſo, been BY.) in London ; and a good 
” tranſlation 
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tranſlation of them into French bay lately" been : 


| publiſhed at:Paris,” - |. i 
Several of the princes. of, Envy, havinge of 
1 formed an opinion of advantage to ariſe by 
producing all commodities and manufactures 
Vithin their own dominions, ſo as to diminiſh or 
render uſeleſs their importations, have endea- 
voured to entice workmen from other countries, 


by high ſalaries, privileges, &c. Many perſons 


pretending to be ſkilled in various great manu- 
fad ures, imagining that America muſt be in 


want of them, and that Congreſs would pro- 
bably be diſpoſed to imitate the princes above- 


mentioned, have / propoſed to go over, on con- 
dition of having their paſſages paid, lands given, 
ſalaries appointed, excluſive privileges for terms 


af years, &c. Such perſons, on reading the 


Articles of Confederation, will find that the 
. Congreſs have no power committed to them, or 


money put into their hands, for ſuch purpoſes; and 
that, if any ſuch encouragement is given, it muſt 
be by the government of ſome ſeparate State. This, 


however, has rarely been done in America; and 
| when it has been done, it has rarely ſucceeded, 
ſo as to eſtabliſh a manufacture, which the 
country was not yet ſo ripe for as to encourage 


privateperſons to ſet it up; labour being generally 
too dear there, and hands difficult to be kept to- 


gether, every one deſiring to be a maſter, and 
the cheapneſs of land inclining many to leave 
trades 


c6 0 5 


ak =o of beg are ene on to advantage; 
. they are mois ſuch as require only a few 
hands, or wherein great part of the work is per- 


formed by machines. Goods that are bulky, and 
of fo ſmall value as not well to bear the expence 
dEfreight, may often be made cheaper in the 
country than they can be imported; and the 

manufacture of ſuch goods will be profitable 
wherever there is a ſufficient demand. The far- 
mers in America produce, indeed, a deal of 
wool and flax; and none is exported, it is all 
worked up; but it is in the way of domeſtic 
manufacture for the uſe of the family. The 
buying up quantities of wool and flax, - with the 
deſign to employ ſpinners, weavers, -&c. and 
Form great eſtabliſhments, producing quantities 
of linen and wollen goods for ſale, has been ſe- 
veral times attempted in different provinces; but 
- thoſe projects have generally failed, goods of 
equal value being imported cheaper. And when 
the Governments have been ſolicited to ſupport 
ſuch ſchemes by encouragements in money, or 
by impoſi ng duties on importation of ſuch goods, 
"It has been generally refuſcd, on this principle, 
that, if the country is ripe for the manufacture, 
it may be carried on by private perſons to ad- 


vantage; and if not, it is a folly to think of 


{forcing nature. Great eſtabliſnments of manu- 
facture require great numbers of poor to do the 
. work 


„ 


WEE for ſmall wages; theſe. poor are to be. 
found in Europe, but will not be found in Ames. 
rica till the lands are all taken up and eultivated, 
and the exceſs of people who cannot get land, 
want employment, The manufacture of - ſilk, - 
they ſay, is natural in France, as that of cloth | 
in England, becauſe. each country produces in 8 
plenty the firſt material: but, if England will, 1 | 
have a manufacture of ſilk as well as that of cloth, 8 
and France one of cloth as well as that of ſilk, 1 
theſe unnatural operations muſt be ſupported by 6 
mutual prohibitions, or high duties on the im- | 
portation of each other's goods; by which | 
means, the workmen: are enabled to tax the [if 
home ' conſumer by greater prices, while | 
the higher wages they receive make them nei- | 
ther happier nor richer, ſince. they only drink | | 
| 


_— * 
—— —ñ—ßô 
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more and work leſs. Therefore, the Governe., 
ments in America do nothing to encourage ſuch 


projects. The people, by this means, are not | 4 
impoſed on eicher by the merchant or mechanic; „ 
if the merchant demands too much profit: on i 
imported ſhoes, they buy of the ſhoemaker zz — | 4 

and if he aſks too high a price, they take (a, | | 


of the merchant. Thus the two profeſſions are 
checks on each other. The ſhoemaker, how | 
ever, has, on the whole, a conſiderable profit | | 
upon his labour in America, beyond what he | 
had in E. urope; as he can add to his price a ſum 


m—_ equal all the expences of freight and b 
commiſſion, | 
| | 


— — — — 
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commiſſion, Nine or inſurance, &. neceſluily 
charged by the merchant. And the caſe is the 
fame with the workmen in every other mechanic 
art. Hence it is, that artiſans generally live 
better and more eaſily in America than in Eu- 


rope; and ſuch as are good ceconomiſts mak „ 
_ comfortable proviſion for age and for their chil- 
dren, Such way, therefore, remove with ad- 


vantage to America. 
In the old long-ſettled ene of Europe, 


all arts, trades, profeſſions farms, &c. are ſo 
full that it is difficult for a poor man, who has 


children, to place them where they may gain, or 

learn to gain, a decent livelihood. The artiſans, 
who fear creating future rivals in buſineſs, re- 
fuſe to take apprentices but upon conditions of 


money, maintenance, or the like, which the 


parents are unable to comply with. Hence the 
youtirx are dragged up in ignorance of every 


gainful art, and obliged to become ſoldiers, ſer- 
vants, or thieves, for a ſubſiſtence. In America, 


the rapid increaſe of inhabitants takes away that 
fear of rivalſhip, and artiſans willingly receive 


apprentices from the hope of profit by their la- 


bour during the remainder of the time ſtipulated, 


after they ſhall be inſtructed. Hence it is eaſy 
ſor poor families to get their children inſtrufted ; 


for the artiſans are ſo deſirous of © apprentices 


that many of them will even give money to the 
parents to have boys from ten to fifteen years of 


age 


. 
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age bound. apprentices to them till the age of 
twenty-one; and many poor parents have, by 2 
that means, on their arrival in the country, 
raiſed money enough to buy land ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves, and to ſubſiſt the reſt of their 
family by agriculture. Theſe contracts for ap- 
prentices are made before a magiſtrate, who 

- | regulates the agreement according to reaſon and | 

Juſtice ; and, having in view the formation of a 
future uſeful citizen, obliges the maſter to en- 
page by a written indenture, not only that, dur- 
ing the time of ſervice ſtipulated, the apprentice 
ſhall be duly provided with meat drink, apparel, 
waſhing and lodging, and at its expiration with 
a compleat ſuit of cloaths, but, alſo, that he 
ſhall be taught to read, write, and caſt accompts; 

„ and that he ſhall be well inſtructed in the art and 
profeſſion of his maſter, or ſome other, by 
which he may afterwards gain a livelihood, and 

be able in his turn to raiſe a family. A copy of 
this indenture is given to the apprentice or his 
friends, and the magiſtrate keeps a record of it; to 
which recourſe may be had, in eaſe of failure by 
the maſter in any point of performance. - This 
deſire among the maſters to have more hands 
employed in working for them, induces them . 

to pay the paſſages of young perſons, of bom F 
ſexes, who on their arrival agree to ſerve them | 
| 


a 


one, two, three, or four years; thoſe, who have 
already learned a trade, agreeing for a ſhorter 


. 1 den, | 


C 


der, in 1 to their ſkill, and ths 'CON» 
| ſequent, immediate value of their ſervice; 38nd 

- thoſe,. who, have none, agreeing for a longer 
term, in conſideration of being taught an art 
cheir poverty would not -Peximie hem to _— 
m their own country. fern 
The almoſt general mediocrity of; ER that 

| Ma i in America obliging its people to follow - 
_ ſome buſineſs for. ſubſiſtence, '. thoſe vices that 

ariſe uſually from idleneſs are in a' great meaſure 
prevented. : Induſtry and conſtant employment 
are great preſervatives of the morals and virtue of 
„ nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more 

rare in America; which muſt be a comfortable 

conſideration to parents. To this may be truly 

added, that ſerious religion, under its various 
denominations, is not only tolerated, but re- 
ſpected and practiſed. - Artheifm is unknown 
there, infidelity rare and ſecret; ſo that perſons 
may live to- a great age in that country without 
having their piety ſhocked by meeting with either 
an atheiſt or an infidel! And the Divine Being 
ſeems to have manifeſted his approbation of the 
mutual forbearance and kindneſs with which the 
different ſets treat each other, by the remark- 
able proſperity with which he has been. AR to 
favour the whole country. 


Errata e by the Author's ee from 
the Preſs. 


Pre face p. ive J. 17, for terrify, read terrifying, 
Page 6, line 15, inſtead of Such, &c. read If ſuch an opportunity pro 
ſent itſelf, I have, &c. 
15. note, line 1, for This, r. This di forder. 
, line 3, dele or 250. 
line 10, after are, inſert too often. 
27, line 12, for certainly 7. certainty. 
35» line 2, after corn, r. (maize). 
49, line 4, after ſtate, add, as.a note— At preſent Philadelphia eon- 
tains about 70,000, New York about 40,000, Lexington 
1,500 inhabitants. 
50, line 1, after country, add fituations of Amdeiea, | 
13, inſtead of i in the country, r. © remets from the great , 
towns. 
53, line 2, F. b. after could r. afford to. 
76, line 2, for objections r. obligations. | 
79, line 3, after of, add, unproductive induſtry and ö 
$0, line 2, for my circumſtances for eaſe to my children, 7. the 
eaſy ęſtabliſhment of a family hereafter. 
81, line 13, after eight, add, weeks, 
$9, The paragraph beginning N. B. ſhould have been inſerted as 2 
note, 
95, At the end of the note, add T. C. 
104, line 15, after indifferent, add from Philadelphia to Hamburg 
they are very good 
x08, line 16, . tons, from about one hundred and fifty miles above 
Sunbury. 
x09, line 12, after it: 444 not high enough for inundation, 
23, for will, r. was expected to be. : 
115, Add te the note, or thereabout. 
120, lire 22, or rock, 7. , rock, 
125, line 10, f. b. for gourd-ſeed maize, . gourd-ſeed-maive, 
127, line 6, for Rake fence, r. ſnake-ferices | 
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